The New Anderson R. B. Expelttéer 


Amount of Oil in Cake Regu- 
lated by Amount of Power 


Read 
These Advantages 


(1) Pressure 6 tons per 
square inch. 

(2) Constant rate, forced 
feed. 

(3) Choke arrangement 
replaces old cone 
point. 

(4) One-fourth easier ac- 
cessibility. 

(5) Special G. E. High 
Torque Motor. 

(6) Magnetic removal of 
metal. 

(7) Timken roller bear- 
ings running in oil. 

(8) Push button control. 

(9) Three times as strong 
yet weighs the same. 
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Wi the new Anderson R. B. Expeller the operator 
can tell whether he is obtaining the extrac- 
tion required by the amount of power registered by the 
ammeter. And by controlling the amount of power 
being used he can control the amount of oil in the cake. 


This advantage, exclusive with the new expeller, is 
but one of the features that is making this new model 
popular with those seeking more profits through 
greater speed, efficiency and simplicity. 


Read the other advantages listed at the left. Compare 
this machine in detail with the one you are now 
using. You'll see a dozen improvements that will 
help you realize greater profits. You can’t afford to 
disregard these advantages. Send for complete details. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 

1946 WEST 96th STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Representatives: THE WESTERN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas and San Francisco, California 


ONLY AN 


ANDERSON 


CAN BE AN 


EXPELLER 


9/ 
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G6 “BUFFALO” Air Stuffer 
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Most sanitary stuffer on 
the market. 


“BUFFALO” Meat Mixer 
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Mixes meat most thoroughly 
in least time. 


“BUFFALO” Silent Cutter 





Produces the finest quality 
sausage meat. 





SCHONLAND Patented 
Casing Puller 


HAT you want in a grinder you'll find in a 
“BUFFALO.” 


A machine that takes chunks of meat through the 
fine plate in one operation without heating the 
; meat or bearings. A machine with heavy roller 
wee ae thrust bearing, placed directly back of the feed 

ae Tabor = screw. Built to stand up and do hard work and 
at the stuffing 


bench, lots of it, year after year without troubles or re- 
pair bills. 


Prominent packers and sausage makers tell us the 
“BUFFALO” Grinder is the world’s greatest 
meat grinder. They know—they’ve tried them all! 














List of users gladly sent on request 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


50 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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“BUFFALO” Self-Emptying 
Silent Cutter 
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SILENT CUTTERS ~ GRINDERS ~ MIXERS ~ STUFFERS 
SCHONLAND CASING PULLER 
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meat in 4 min 
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Finding Facts About the Packing Business 


Study of the Situation to Be Made 
by Institute Executive with Idea of 
Making Helpful Recommendations 


What’s the matter with the 
packing business? 


This is a question that has been 
asked daily for years. The whole 
industry has talked about it and 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER has 
preached about it continually. 


A few years ago THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER ran a series 
of articles with this title EVERY 
WEEK FOR MONTHS — and 
still the topic was not exhausted. 


The trouble was that while 
everybody agreed on what ought 
to be done—nobody would do it! 
It was a case of “All but Me!” 


Now it appears that something 
is to be done. 
A search for the facts is to be 


conducted, and when those facts 
are established recommendations 


will be made for the correction of 
wrong conditions. 

The industry is entitled to a 
living profit. If it cannot earn 
this profit because of its own 
faulty methods, then it is time 
those methods were exposed and 
corrected. 


What Is to Be Done? 


A fact-finding study is to be 
undertaken by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers in an ef- 
fort to find the underlying diffi- 
culties besetting the meat pack- 
ing industry that have made im- 
possible the earning of even fair 
profits. 

It is hoped that on the basis of 
the findings lawful recommenda- 
tions can be made which, when 
carried out, will help meat pack- 
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ers to earn a return approaching 


that of other industries. 

With this in view, Vice-Presi- 
dent W. W. Woods has been re- 
lieved temporarily of all other 
duties and will devote his entire 
time to this fact-finding study. 

Commenting on his recommen- 
dation that the study be under- 
taken, President Oscar G. Mayer 
said: 

Why Plan Is Suggested. 

“My thought in making such a 
recommendation was this: 

“For some years the packing 
industry as a whole has received 
a return that hardly seems ade- 
quate. The industry has found 
it difficult to make a modest profit 
and impossible to maintain a 
steady one. 

“Our business has been beset 
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WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH THE PACKING RUSINESS?—VICE* PRESIDENT WCODS LOOKS FOR THE FACTS. 
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now and again with symptoms of 
confusion. Great efficiency has 
not meant great stability. 

“Profits have been unreason- 
ably small or entirely lacking dur- 
ing periods when consumers were 
paying good prices for a fair vol- 
ume of product. Wide fluctua- 
tions in values have confronted 
the live stock producer. Nobody 
has found too much pleasure in 
the business. 

“What’s the matter? What can 
be done? 

No Quick and Easy Way. 

“These are questions that need 
answers, but they cannot be an- 
swered overnight. There seems 
to be no quick and easy way to 
set things straight. In fact, 
there seems to be no quick and 
easy way even to discover what is 
wrong—and most important of 
all, what is remediable. 

“Tf complaint and recrimination 
could have solved the problem it 
would have been solved long ago. 
Impulsive criticism and out-of- 
hand suggestions haven’t helped. 

“Something more is needed. If 
we are really going to get any- 
where, we must be willing to 
study our problem deeply and 
patiently and with the interest of 
the industry as a whole—includ- 
ing producers and consumers— 
in mind and at heart. Even then 
we can’t expect some sudden or 
magical or effortless succor. 


Must Look for Real Facts. 


“With all of these considera- 
tions in ‘mind, I asked that Mr. 
Woods be relieved temporarily of 
his administrative duties so that 
he might make a fact-finding 
study of this industry, wherein 
even the exceptionally efficient 
companies make a profit on meats 
that is hardly commensurate with 
the service performed and that 
cannot be maintained steadily. 

“Tt is my hope that on the basis 
of his study Mr. Woods may de- 
velop lawful recommendations 
that will be sound and helpful 
with respect to the general pur- 
pose for which the study is be- 
ing made.” 

a ne 
BANKS BUY YARD INTERESTS. 


A $5,000,000 interest in six of the 
principal stock yards of the country is 
said to have been acquired by Denver, 
New York and Chicago bankers. The 
purchase as reported was made through 
the General Stock Yards ¢orporation 
and is said to involve ownership in the 
Fort Worth, Sioux City, St. Louis; 
Toronto and Louisville yards. 


THE 


MEAT COURSE AT KANSAS CITY. 


Fifty packinghouse employees met in 
the Livestock Exchange Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., on the evening of Jan- 
uary 12, to begin their study of a col- 
lege course in “Pork Operations.” The 
students were addressed bv Dr. R. F. 
Eagle, assistant to the President of 
Wilson & Co. In his talk Dr. Eagle ex- 
plained the scope of the course, which 
will cover all steps in the production, 
processing and sale of pork products. 

This course, which will be given once 
a week, will be conducted by packing 
companies in Kansas City in coopera- 
tion with the department of industrial 
education of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 

Members of the local committee who 
have arranged for the course are: C. A. 
Dunseth, superintendent, Wilson & Co.; 
William McElroy, superintendent, Ar- 
mour and Company; J. L. Brennan, su- 
perintendent, Swift & Company; and 
H. C. Massey, superintendent, The 
Cudahy Packing Company. W. E. Long, 
assistant superintendent of Swift & 
Company, is the instructor for the 
course. 

The instructional material used in 
the course on “Pork Operations” has 
been developed by the Institute of Meat 
Packing which is conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago by the: University 
and the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, and offers a four-year day 
course, home study courses, and eve- 
ning courses. The home study courses 
are available to packinghouse em- 
ployees everywhere. 

Evening courses also are being given 
at several other packinghouse centers, 
including New York City, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Kansas, and Arkansas City, 
Kan. 
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FEWER CATTLE ON FEED. 


The number of cattle on feed for 
market in the 11 corn belt states was 
6 per cent smaller on January 1, 1928, 
than on January 1, 1927, according to 
the feeding estimate of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. All states 
east of the Missouri River had a 
smaller number on feed than last year, 
but there was a considerable increase 
in numbers on feed in Kansas and 
Nebraska, where the corn crop was un- 
usually large this year. 

All available information indicates 
that the cattle on feed January 1, this 
year averaged lighter in weight than 
last year and the lightest for many 
years. Feeders reporting on _ the 
weights of cattle on feed show a larger 
proportion of cattle under 750 lbs. and 
of calves than last year. Records of 
shigments from. four ptincipal feeder 
markets show that the number of feed- 
érs weighing over 1,000 lbs. was only 
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a little over one half as large from 

July to December, inclusive, this year 

as last, and only about one-third as 

large as in 1924, while shipments of 

steers under 700 Ibs. and of calves 

were almost as large as last year. 
a 


REYNOLDS HAS RAPID GROWTH, 


A remarkable growth of a_ small 
packing plant is shown in the annual 
financial statement of the Reynolds 
Packing Co., Union City, Tenn., for the 
year ended December 31, 1927. 

The sales of this company during the 
year totalled $741,685.61, compared 
with $479,728.86 in 1924, $298,367.02 in 
1922 and $123,165.62 in 1918. In the 
past seven years cash dividends total- 
ing 58 per cent have been paid to 
stockholders, while ample reductions 
were taken each year to care for plant 
and equipment depreciation and of bad 
or doubtful accounts. 

The inventories of the company at 
the close of 1927 totalled $34,734.53, 
The plant, buildings, equipment, ete, 
were valued at $70,350.08. The capital 
stock of the company is $97,800, with 
$33,360.23 of notes payable and no ac- 
counts payable. The surplus on Decen- 
ber 31, 1927 was $25,092.54, out of 
which dividends at 8 per cent were yet 
to be paid. 

The officers of the company are W, 
G. Reynolds, president; G. W. Stovall, 
vice-president; F. E. Quinn, secretary 
and treasurer. 

es 


TRADE GLEANINGS. 


The Southern Meat Co., Anaheim, 
Calif., held open house for the public 
on Sunday, January 8. The comp 
is owned by C. C. Chapman =a 
slaughters about 14 cars of livestock 
each week. 


The Bureau of Raw Materials for 
the American Vegetable Oil and Fats 
Industries has moved its office from the 
Munsey Building to 1252 National Press 
Building, Fourteenth and F Sts., N. W,, 
Washington, D. C 

The annual convention of the Inter 
state Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
will be held in the Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La., May 16 and 17. 
rules committee of the association will 
meet on May 14 and 15. s 

Zitron Bros., Milwaukee, Wis., have 
incorporated with a capital stock @ 
$100,000 instead of $10,000, as pub 
lished previously. The incorporates 
are William Zitron, Harry Zitrom 
Mrs. Harry Zitron, Miss Jerinie Zittom 

The executive committee of ft 
Bureau of Raw Materials of the Amer 
ican Vegetable Oils and Fats Industri 
met in Washington, D. C., January 
to discuss government activities. TI 
committee resolved to continue effort 
to secure the appointment of oil t 
commissioners in Marseilles and Rot 
terdam. It also voted to oppose 
bill permitting the president to remove 
articles from the free list and add them 
to the dutiable list and the bill pre 
venting the use of herring for oil. 
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Meat Packing in Australia Is Different 


How Municipal Abattoir in Large 
Center Is Laid Out and Operated— 
Where It Differs from Our Methods 


IX — Metropolitan Abattoirs, Adelaide, Australia 


This is the ninth of a series of articles 
which will appear from time to time in The 
National Provisioner describing the meat in- 
dustry in various parts of the world. 

The first told of a meat plant in Berlin; 
the second of the modern meat packing en- 
terprise at Batavia, Java; the third of the 
meat supplies of Mongolia; the fourth of the 

, modern meat packing plant of the U, 8S. Gov- 
ernment on the Isthmus of Panama; the fifth 
of the casings industry in Mongolia; the sixth 
of a modern packing plant in Colombia, 8. A.; 
the seventh of an up-to-date bacon factory in 
Esthonia, on the Baltic Sea, and the eighth 
of a modern packing plant built in Peru, 
South America. 

In this article the reader is taken to 
Southern Australia for a glimpse of the Met- 
ropolitan Abattoirs at Adelaide, the capital, 
where all slaughter for the local butchers is 
done. 

For the information and photographs The 
National Bees coon is —, to F. vv 
Fillmore, Secretary and me Manager o 
the Metropolitan Abattoirs Board, who is an 

old and valued subscriber. 


The Metropolitan Abattoirs, 
Adelaide, South Australia, is a 
municipal institution operated 
without profit, except such as is 
necessary to cover interest on the 
investment, sinking fund charges, 
depreciation and operating ex- 
penses. 

The law providing for the plant 
and its methods of operation was 
passed in 1908. Modern meat 
packing methods were not in 
vogue in Australia. 

The idea behind the plan was 
to safeguard the health of the 
community by providing clean, 
sanitary surroundings in which to 
slaughter meat animals, and a 
system of inspection whereby 
meat not fit for human consump- 


tion would not find its way to the 
retail meat shops. 


The Metropolitan Abattoirs has a 
monopoly on -the slaughter of meat 
animals in the metropolitan area and 
the delivery of meat to retail meat 
stores. It is governed by a board of 
directors and the method of operation 
is substantially as folows: 


Slaughters for Butchers. 


Stock to be slaughtered is the 
property of the butchers and is pur- 
chased by them in the market. At the 
fall of the hammer the employees of 
the abattoir take charge of the 
animals, brand them and deliver them 
to the pens attached to the slaughter 
departments. 

Here the stock is held for the 
butcher until he orders it slaughtered. 

No charge is made for this service 
the first week. If it is not slaughtered 
within this time it is then held and fed 
for as long a period as desired at 
prices fixed as reasonable for this 
service. 

Inasmuch as the livestock market 
is held but once a week, the butcher 
must buy a week’s supply to carry him 
over until the next market. 

The animals are slaughtered accord- 
ing to the butcher’s orders, the car- 
casses inspected by trained inspectors, 
chilled and delivered to the butcher’s 
place of business in inclosed dustproof, 
insulated motor trucks. 


Employees of the abattoir handle 
the carcasses from the truck into the 
butcher shop. The meat is hung on 
rails in the trucks during delivery. 
Cattle are quartered before being de- 
livered. Hog and sheep carcasses are 
delivered whole. 


Offal Bought from Butchers. 

In addition to the carcasses, other 
edible portions of the animal—tongues, 
hearts, livers, without the lights, 
brains, sweetbreads, ox and calves 
feet and lamb heads—are also de- 
livered to the butcher, or as he is 
known there, “meat purveyor.” Such 
of these products as the butcher does 
not want are purchased by the abattoir 
at agreed prices. 

The intestines and heads are pur- 
chased from the butchers by the abat- 
toir board. Caul fat is delivered with 
the carcasses, but all other fat is 
bought by the board. Tripe, ox and 
calves feet and calves’ heads are 
scalded for the butcher at the abattoir. 

As part pay for the service of 
slaughtering and delivering, the abat- 
toir retains the blood, the third 
stomach of large animals, and contents 
of stomach and paunches. 


Cost of Service is Low. 

Under the law all by-products and 
other material retained or purchased 
by the board must be prepared for sale 
by such methods as are necessary. 

The following charges are made for 





CORNER OF THE GROUNDS OF THE METROPOLITAN ABATTOIRS 


The buildings are the office of the stock agent and the plant dining room. 


The plant is a municipal institution. 
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A CATTLE KILLING FLOOR HOG KILLING ROOM 
Note the slanting floor in the knocking pen and the friction In this Australian plant hogs are stunned before sticking, and 
type hoists. are dehaired by hand. 





THE BEEF HANGING ROOM SHEEP SLAUGHTER ROOM 
The cages are for holding caul fat until taken to chill room. The large hole is for dropping skins, the smaller for offal. 
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MUTTON OFFAL FLOOR VIEW ALONG THE OFFAL FLOORS 
Offal is delivered through chutes from the floor above, loaded The killing rooms are on the second, floor. The runways Com 
in trucks and taken te the rendering department. nect the holding pens with the killing rooms. 


SCENES IN PLANT OF THE METROPOLITAN ABATTOIRS BOARD AT ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
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slaughtering and delivering to butcher 
shops: 

Large cattle, 9s 1d per head. 

Sheep and lambs, 1s 4d. 

Pigs, 15 lbs. or under, 1s 6d; pigs 
up to 200 Ibs., 4s; pigs over 200 lbs., 
és 6d. 

Calves, up to 200 Ibs., 2s 9d. 

Delivery charges are 1%d for every 
10 Ibs. of meat or portion thereof. 
The cost to the butcher for slaughter- 
ing and delivering is about ‘%4d per 
pound of product. 

The plant is of brick, steel and con- 
erete construction, with an abundance 
of windows and skylights. Shuttered 
openings in the side walls are provided 
wherever possible for ventilation. The 
construction throughout is heavy and 
substantial. 

Methods Differ from American. 


The plant is arranged for efficient | 


operation, although the American 


packinghouse man will notice many | 


details of construction and methods 


and processes used differing funda- | 
mentally, in many instances, from that | 
standard in the meat plants of this | 


country. 
In all cases the killing; hanging and 


chilling rooms adjoin, so that processes | 


are continuous and there is no back- 


tracking of carcasses during dressing, 


holding and chilling. 

Carcasses are moved from the kill- 
ing room into the holding room where 
they are branded, and then into the 
chilling room. 

An interesting feature of the hold- 
ing room (shown in one of the accom- 
panying illustrations) is the cages in 
which the caul fat is held until it goes 
into the cooler. The caul fat from each 
animal is delivered to the butcher with 
the carcass, therefore care must be 
taken to protect it and preserve its 
identity for the customer. Hence the 
cages. 

Owing to the methods of dressing 
employed in this plant overhead con- 
veyor rails are not used, the carcasses 
being moved from department to de- 
partment by hand. 


Buildings and Equipment Different. 

All of the buildings in which killing 
is done are two stories high, the kill- 
ing rooms being on the second floor. 
Runways connect these killing rooms 
with the pens in which the animals to 
be slaughtered are held. Offal and 
skins are delivered to the first floor 
through chutes. 

Cattle are stunned in knocking pens, 
connected with the killing floor 
through lifting doors. These pens are 
solidly built and contain no operating 
mechanism other than that needed for 
lifting the doors. The floors do not 
tilt, but are built on a slant to facilitate 
delivery of the stunned animal to the 
killing floor. 
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The stunned animal is then elevated 
by means of a_ hoist operated by 
electricity or compressed air. It will 
be noted that the type of hoist is dif- 
ferent from that in America. 

The entire work of skinning and 
dressing an animal is done by one 
workman. 

Sheep are not stuck, but have their 
throats cut. This is done by a work- 
man known as a “sticker down.” A 
workman known as the “slaughter- 
man” completes the dressing of the 
carcass, even to wiping down. 

Pigs are first stunned before being 
stuck, scalded in tanks and dehaired by 
hand. The management has been con- 
sidering the installation of a hog de- 


hairing machine, but as only about 600 


A MEAT DELIVERY TRUCK. 

These trucks are dustproof and are in- 
sulated. The carcasses are hung on rails 
in the truck. 
hogs are killed weekly, and as the 
workmen are employed in all depart- 
ments, he has not as yet satisfied 
himself that the investment would 
prove profitable. 

The hides and skins leave the killing 
floors through chutes ‘to the first 
floor, from where they are trucked by 
hand to the skin storage room. Sales 
of hides and skins are held three days 
a week in this storage room for the 
account of the butchers. 

All edible material to be rendered is 
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taken in trucks to the rendering build- 
ing, where it is hoisted to the top floor 
and rendered by the wet process. 
After cooking, the water and fats are 
blown into separate receivers, the tal- 
low refined and the casks filled by 
gravity. The offal is manufactured 
into fertilizer. 
Inedible Rendering Plant. 

The blood is caught in drains and 
conveyed to trucks under the killing 
floors. It is then trucked to the by- 
product department and dried for fer- 
tilizer, and for use in animal foods. 

Products manufactured by the abat- 
toir are blood fertilizer, bone fertilizer, 
poultry meal, pig meal, bone grit, bone 
meal, mutton, beef and mixed tallows, 
etc. Hog hair is dried and sold to 
manufacturers. The feet of cattle are 
sold as produced, as are also the horns. 

In addition to the meat plant just 
described, the Metropolitan Abattoirs 
maintains a rendering plant located 
some distance away from the main 
operation. Here are handled ll 
animals that die or are killed in the 
metropolitan area. 

Under the law providing for the 
establishment of the abattoir all 
animals that die in the metropolitan 
district must be brought to the render- 
ing plant, or buried under the direc- 
tion of an inspector. Trucks are main- 
tained for collecting dead animals, 
thereby relieving the owner of the 
necessity of handling the carcass. 

Inspection for Butcher Shops. 


In addition to operating the abattoir 
and the rendering plant, the law pro- 
vides for a number of inspectors to in- 
spect the butcher shops in the metro- 
politan district. 

It is considered quite possible that, 
after the meat is delivered from the 
abattoir to the butcher shops, it may 
become unfit for human consumption 
for one reason or another. Inspectors 
see that shops are kept clean. 


CATTLE SALES RING AT PLANT 


All cattle are sold through this ring. None are weighed, the butcher buyer using his 
judgment as to the weight of each animal. 
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Wilson in Strong Financial Position 


The strong financial position of Wil- 
son & Co., Inc., is reflected in the an- 
nual financial statement for the fiscal 
year ended October 29, 1927, the second 
since the reorganization. 

This statement shows the current as- 
sets of the company to be more than 
7% times the current liabilities, with a 
net working capital amounting to $34,- 
287,927.54, compared to $32,048,581.96 
at the time of the reorganization. 

Sales for the year were approximate- 
ly $285,000,000. Gross earnings were 
$3,707,669.43. The surplus on October 
29, 1927, totalled $2,317,716.64, includ- 
ing a balance of $147,396.75 carried to 
surplus at the close of the fiscal year 
1927. 

The last five months of the year each 
showed profitable operation and oper- 
ations so far in the new fiscal year have 
been profitable. President Thomas E. 
Wilson and his organization believe 
there is “every reason to feel that this 
will continue throughout the year.” 


First Months of Year Unprofitable. 


In his statement transmitting the re- 
port to the stockholders, issued January 
16, 1928, President Wilson said: 

“At the close of this, the second fiscal 
year, I am submitting herewith fully 
consolidated statement of income and 
surplus of your company for the year 
ended October 29, 1927, and consoli- 
dated balance sheet as of that date of 
all the units of the company engaged 
in the packing business. 


“The consolidated balance sheet 
shows as outstanding all shares of capi- 
tal stock issuable under the plan of 
reorganization in exchange for secur- 
ities of the old company although a 
few of the securities of the old com- 
pany have not been exchanged, but the 
amounts involved are so small that they 
have practically no effect on the state- 
ment submitted. 

“Since the last report to stockhold- 
ers the packing industry, including 
your company, has gone through a 
period of adverse conditions. During 
the first part of the year pork product 
prices were on a relatively high level 
and subsequently they steadily declined 
causing inventory losses which could 
not be overcome in the marketing of 
these products. 

“There was.considerable improvement 
in the later months and operations were 
on a profitable basis during each of the 
last five months of the fiscal year. 
Pork product prices are now down to 
the lowest level in three years and fur- 
ther inventory losses are not antici- 
pated. 

“The statement reflects the strong 
financial position of the company, the 


current assets being in excess of 7% 

times the current liabilities and the net 

working capital amounting to $34,287,- 

927.54, as compared to $32,048,581.96 at 

the time of the reorganization. 
Outlook Favorable. 


“Sales for the year were approxi- 
mately $285,000,000. 

“Surplus shows an_ increase of 
$2,317.716.64 since the reorganization. 

“The investment in fixed properties 
is practically the same as at the begin- 
ning of the year. The plants and phys- 
ical properties have been maintained in 
good operating condition; provision for 
depreciation has been made out of earn- 
ings on the same basis as during the 
previous fiscal period. 

“The outlook for next year is favor- 
able. The prices of pork products are 
on a relatively low level and should 
stimulate demand. The South Amer- 
ican situation which has affected re- 
sults adversely for a Iong time has now 
been cleared. Results so far this year 
reflect profitable operations. We have 
every reason to feel that this will con- 
tinue throughout the year.” 


Officers and Directors. 


The officers of the company are 
Thomas E. Wilson, president; A. E. 
Petersen, vice-president; Wm. C. 
Buethe, vice-president and treasurer; 
Geo. D. Hopkins, secretary; and W. D. 
Hoffman, comptroller. 

The directors are Roger K. Ballard, 
L. A. Busby, Richard J. Collins, D. 
Mark Cummings, Stanley Field, E. N. 
Hurley, Sr., George A. Martin, E. A. 
Potter, Jr., Eugene M. Stevens, C. I. 
Stralem, B. E. Sunny, E. R. Tinker, 
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The consolidated income and su 
statement for the year ending October 


29, is as follows: 


Gross earni 
Depreciation 


After depreciation 

Interest 
holders’ 
$140,379.95 


Balance carried to surplus 


Surplus Oct. 30, ’26 
Surplus Oct. 29, 


$3,707, 669.43 
1,550, 535.28 


(including minority stock- 
rtion of earnings— 


——— 
$ 147,396.75 
2,170 318 


— 
$2,317, 716.04 


Following is the consolidated bal- 
ance sheet, October 29, 1927: 


Accounts and notes 
receivable 
(Including notes re- 
ceivable $10,138.50) 

Inventories (at mar- 
ket, less distributing 
and selling expense) 


Current 
Plant iH ~~ Jciomaea 
less reserve 


$ 3,942, 683.93 
12,751,272.49 


22,746, 297.02 
$39,440, 252.85 


Land $ 9,978, 262.18 


Buildings 
Machinery 
Cars, delivery equip- 
ment, etc. 


Investments and ad- 
vances 

Investments — Ex - 
change memberships, 


ete. 
Prepaid insurance, etc. 


23,125,371.13 
11,306,499.73 


5,366,469.01 49,776,602. 


5, 815,022.73 


194,801.51 
427,678.39 


$95, 654,357.58 


LIABILITIES. 


Drafts payable 
(Drafts with docu- 
ments attached 
which are self-liq- 
uidating.) 

Accounts payable .... 

Interest accrued on 


bonds 
Other obligations ma- 

turing within one 
year: 

Mortgages and car 
equipment notes ...$ 
Agreements for min- 
ority stock interests 


Five year 
notes, due Mar. 
"31 


First mortgage twenty- 
five year sinking 
fund gold bonds 6%, 
due Apr. 1, ’41.... 

Bonds of subsidiary 





Hog Loss Insurance 


Do you work out a “Short 
Form Hog Test” every day? 

Or do you make the mis- 
take of thinking that once a 
month or once in two months 
is sufficient to find out where 
you stand? 

You are operating on pa- 
per profits now. How long 
can you stand this? 

Your paper profits may 
disappear over night. Then 
your loss is double. 

Your insurance against 
loss is a _ dollar-and-cents 
profit every day you kill 
hogs. 

Work out your “Short 
Form Hog Test” every day, 
and see if you are making 
or losing money. 




















Agreements for min- 
ority stock interests 
Minority stock inter- 
} cma not contracted 


Reserve against in- 
vestments and con- 
tingencies 

Capital stock includ- 
ing stock issuable in 
respect of securities 
of old company not 
yet exchanged: 


$ 1,218,549.% 


3,438,375.06 
186,772.35 


122,220.68 


186,407.30 308,627.98 





$ 5,152,325.81 


21,611,000.00 
2,808, 000.00 
1,181,200.00 


109,228.02 
$33,361, 748.33 


1,000, 000.00 


Number of Shares 


Authorized. Issued. 


500,000 


a stock, $100 

(7% dividend 

cumulative from 
Ne: 


par 

($5 dividend cumu- 
lative from Nov. . 
1, ’30.) 


Common stock, no 


DE cabaephewednd 1,500,000 *534,983 


Amount, 
286,026 $28,602,600 


500,000 357,533 17,876,650 


2,739,085 


2,500,000 1,178,542 $49,218,305 

*NOTE—Includes 100,000 shares provided put 
suant to the reorganization plan for issue as 

board of directors of the company shall approve. 


Surplus provided in organization.... 


9, 756,587.56 


Surplus accumulated from Mar. 1,’26, 


to Oct. 29, 


Contingent liabilities: 


’27, per annexed state- 


* 2,317,716.64 
ee 
$95, 654,357.58 


Claims for federal taxes in dispute. 
Self-liquidating drafts on customers of $59L- 


060.60 since paid. 





mount, 


3, 602,600 
| , 876, 650 


2, 739,065 
), 218,305 
led pur 
e as the 
approve. 
56,587.56 
17,716.44 


ae 
54,357.58 


of $591,- 
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This Money Well Invested 


Reports of the activities of various 
committees of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers have been appear- 
ing in recent issues of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. Many of these reports 
related to some form of research work 
carried on in the solution of industry 
problems which have been present from 
the beginning. Others had to do with 
fundamental research to further the 
industry and help it keep pace with 
modern development. 

All of this work has been financed 
through what is known as the “Insti- 
tute Plan Fund.” The progress re- 
ported and the results secured with 
this limited appropriation give some 
idea of the possibilities of accomplish- 
ment under a considerable research 
fund devoted solely to the problems 
of the meat industry. 

Research is a type of work that can- 
not be confined to a given period. Often 
it moves slowly, and may continue over 
of years before results are secured. 

According to a recent report of the 


THE 


National Industrial Conference Board, 
some $200,000,000 is being spent an- 
nually to make industry more efficient. 
Of this amount $15,000,000 is expended 
by some 70 trade associations. In 1921 
some 578 companies were known to 
maintain research department or labor- 
atories, while in 1927 more than 1,000 
had organized research divisions. 

There are many problems common to 
every meat packer, but there are few 
who could afford to maintain research 
departments. In fact, not many could 
support even a routine chemical de- 
partment. But there is almost no 
packer who could not make a contribu- 
tion to a general industry research fund 
for the study of his major problems. 

The meat packing industry can go 
forward only if it has a foundation of 
solid knowledge on which to build. The 
days of rule-of-thumb are rapidly 
passing. Competition from other in- 
dustries is so keen that operation must 
be based on fact, not on guess work. 

Such a foundation can be laid only by 
research, and this research must 
eventually be financed on a large scale 
by the entire industry. 

fe - 


Plenty of Finish for Meat 


Fewer cattle and the same supply of 
feed grains this year as last would 
seem to indicate plenty of corn, oats 
and barley for hog feeding. This should 
mean rather well-finished hogs, even 
from those sections where the corn crop 
is poor. 

There is little question as to what 
the condition of the hogs marketed 
from the states west of the Mississippi 
will be. But there has been a feeling 
in some quarters that many unfinished 
hogs would be marketed from sections 
where corn was poor. 

The farmer is learning how to feed 
barley and oats to his hogs, and some 
of the best hogs coming on the market 
in the past year have come from sec- 
tions where there was little corn. Hard 
grains and dairy by-products have pro- 
duced a highly satisfactory hog in sec- 
tions that seemed to give promise of 
development only as feeder and stocker 
hog-producing areas. 

The U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics has recently estimated that, 
in spite of the large corn and barley 
crops, the supply of feed grains avail- 
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able for the balance of the season will 
be no larger than that of the past year. 

The carryover of corn from last year 
was not large, and receipts at the 
markets since November 1, while about 
the same as last year, have moved more 
rapidly into trade channels. Last year 
market stocks were some 10,000,000 
bushels heavier at the end of the year 
than was true on December 31, 1927. 

While the oat crop was small, the 
barley crop was the largest on record, 
but demand from market sources has 
been so strong the surplus has been 
materially reduced. © 

At present prices on all of these feed 
grains reflect the low commercial 
stocks, and the price of corn further 
indicates the higher quality of the crop. 
The outlook for well-finished cattle, 
hogs and sheep throughout the year is 
good, judged from present feed sup- 
plies. 

rs 


Better Labor Efficiency 


Conditions in the meat industry are 
such that the packing plant should 
make every effort to keep costs at a 
minimum and maintain a high degree 
of efficiency in all departments. 

Standardization, elimination of waste 
and reduction of costs are being given 
much attention. The inventive genius 
of the best minds in the industry is 
engaged in making improvements in 
equipment and methods. The result of 
this has been that the efficiency of the 
machine is above that of the worker. 

The money paid out in wages in a 
meat packing plant in a year may 
amount to a rather large per cent of 
the capitalization of the business. The 
human machine represents a large out- 
lay and it would seem wise to give it at- 
tention in proportion to this investment. 

Raising the efficiency of the per- 
sonnel of a meat packing plant is not 
a simple or easy task and cannot be 
done by adopting careless, slipshod 
methods. As far as possible those 
fitted physically, mentally and temper- 
mentally should be picked for the par- 
ticular tasks. And once on the job, 
conditions should be such that they will 
be encouraged to do their best. 

A study of each worker and his task 
often yields much information of value 
and brings to light facts on which 
worth-while savings can be made. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Pickled Pigs’ Feet 


Putting out a pickled pigs’ feet prod- 
uct that will keep in condition, and also 
have an attractive appearance for the 
customer, is an art not possessed by 
every packer. 

Some old-time firms make a specialty 
of this product and have always held 
a good trade because they maintained 
standard of quality and appetizing ap- 
pearance in the product. 

A Southern meat manufacturer 
wants to know how to get such results. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisicner: 

Will you please furnish us with recipe for 
pickling pigs’ feet? We want a first-rate prod- 
uct—one that will help us get trade and keep it. 

Following are directions for the 
preparation of pickled pigs’ feet: 

Just as soon as the feet are received 
from the cutting floor store them in 
the cooler until ready to shave. Do 
not carry more than one truckload of 
feet into the shaving room at a time. 

Preparing.—Scald the feet 15 to 20 
minutes in water at a temperature of 
130 deg. to 140 deg. Pull the toes and 
take the feet to the shaving room, al- 
lowing them to remain in the scalding 
water just long enough to scald, but no 
longer. 

Shave the feet first on a machine, 
if possible. Then they are to be shaved 
and singed by hand. 

During the process of finishing have 
the feet in a tub that holds 50 lbs. or 
less. Do not use any water in the tub, 
but have convenient to the shaver a 
pail of water, so that he can dip the 
feet to remove loose hair. When 
cleaned put in ice water, kept at 45 
degs. or less. 

Cooling.—Remove the feet every two 
hours, taking them to the cooler. Drain 
and weigh and transfer to the cellar 
to be spread on racks in one layer over 
night, at a temperature of 32 degs. to 
86 degs. 

Fresh Pigs’ Feet. 

They are then ready to be shipped 
fresh. Use plenty of ice in shipping 
from the middle of March to the middle 
of October, and all the year around in 
the South. 

Keep the feet from fresh water as 
much as possible after scalding. Do 
not hold over 24 hours before scalding. 

Curing.—Feet that are not shipped 
fresh are put into vats and covered 
with 80 degs. pickle. Add 1 Ib. 10 oz. 
of double refined nitrate of soda or 2 
Ibs. saltpetre to each 800 lbs. of feet. 
Hold in pickle not less than 8 days 
and not over 20 days. At that time 


they will be ready to cook. 

Before cooking the cured feet, cut the 
skin with a sharp knife for the full 
length of foot, on a straight line from 
between toes to shank. This is on ac- 
count of the cooking causing the skin 
to crack, and it will naturally break 
open unless the tension is relieved. By 
cutting as described the skin will be 
reasonably free from breaks. 

Cooking.—First see that the cooking 
box is perfectly clean. Fill the box 
carefully with the feet. Let the water 
rise one inch above the feet. Turn on 
steam and skim until the water comes 
to a boil. Then shut down cover and 
turn off the steam. It is not necessary 
to look at the feet for 3 hours; then 
look to see how near they are to being 
done. 

In summer it will not be necessary to 
turn the steam on again, as the grease 
on top will keep in the heat. In winter 
it may be necessary to use a little more 
steam, keeping at 180 deg. until cooked. 

Chilling.—Chill in the same vat with 
ice cold water, and split and pack for 
storage—250 lbs. in tierce, 1,200 Ibs. in 
a 1,500-Ib. vat, 800 Ibs. in 1,000-Ib. vat— 
filling same with 45-grain vinegar and 
repriming with 22%-grain vinegar at 
30 days when necessary. 











Temperatures ! 


Do you watch them 
In the hog scalding vat? 
“rendering kettle? 
lard tank? 
ham boiling vat? 
sausage kitchen? 
smoke house? 
meat cooler? 
tank room? 
_ Or in a dozen other places 
in your plant? 
If you do not, you are los- 
ing money every day. 
Reprints of articles on 
Temperature Control in the 
Meat Plant which ran in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
may be had by subscribers 
by filling out and sending in 
the following coupon, togeth- 
er with 5c in stamps. 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me reprints on Tem- 
perature Control in the Meat Plant. 


Enclosed find a 5c stamp. 




















Feet handled in this manner should 
keep in good condition for at least 5 
months. It is not deemed advisable 
to carry feet any longer than 5 months, 

Packing.—After feet have been jn 
vinegar for 20 days or over they are 
ready to pick for shipment in small 
packages as follows: Tierces, 300 lbs, 
barrels, 200 Ibs.; % barrel, 75 Ibs; 
% barrel, 35 lbs.; % barrel, 17 Ibs; 
kits, 13 Ibs. 

——— 


Steam in Smokehouse 


A Western packer is planning to use 
steam coils in heating his smokehouse, 
and wants to know the temperature to 
pipe for. He says: 

E?itor The National Provisioner: 

When smokehouses are piped for steam heat- 
ing, what temperature do most packers pipe for? 
We can very easily pipe our smokehouse and we 
intend doing so soon. While doing the job we 
want to gain all the advantages possible. 

The inquirer asks regarding the pip- 
ing of smokehouses for steam heating, 
which is used as an auxiliary to the 
heat of the wood or sawdust fuel. 

There seems to be no standard prac- 
tice in piping smokehouses. The prin- 
cipal thing is to see that there is 
enough pipe to produce the maximum 
amount of heat required in the smoke- 
house. 

The number of coils will depend on 
the construction and location of the 
smokehouse. Most any good steam- 
fitter should be able to tell the number 
of feet of 2 in. pipe required per cubic 
foot of the smokehouse to be piped. 

There is always some heat from the 
sawdust fire, so it does not require a 
great deal of piping to make a maxi- 
mum of say 130 degs. for smoked 
meats. 

For sausage the maximum temper- 
ature would be higher, 180 degs. While 
sausage is not smoked at such a tem- 
perature, it is desirable to have the 
maximum temperature this high, as 
some sausages are cooked in the smoke- 
house. 

The common practice is to put the 
pipe around three sides of the smoke- 
house, having it four or five coils high. 

The use of automatic temperature 
control devices in maintaining smoke- 
house temperatures is of much impor- 
tance. These instruments are not ex- 
pensive compared to the results ob- 
tained, and soon pay for themselves in 
decreased costs and increased efficiency. 

ae aa 

What is the emulsion method of pre- 
paring sausage meats to increase bind- 
ing qualities? Ask the “Packer’s En- 
cyclopedia,” the ‘meat packer’s guide. 
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Cooking Hog Stomachs 

A sausage maker is having trouble 
with the hog stomachs in which head 
cheese is stuffed breaking after being 
cooked. He tells how these stomachs 
are handled and wants to know if he 
can overcome the trouble. 

He says: 

Rditor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

We have been having bad luck with our hog 
stomachs bursting after being cooked. Head 
cheese is stuffed in these stomachs. As high as 
20 per cent burst after taking out of the cooking 
vat and laying on the table. Some burst in the 
kettle while cooking. 

We do not remove the linings of the hog 
stomachs for other uses. After they are stuffed 
they are placed in the kettle and the water 
heated to 190 degs. and cooked 2% hours if the 
stomachs are large and 1% hours if they are 
small. When the product is taken out the water 
is about 160 degs. 

Can you help us overcome this trouble? 

This inquirer asks for help in over- 
coming breakage of hog stomachs in 
which head cheese is cooked. He cooks 
the stomachs at 190 degs. for 2% hours 
for the large size and 1% hours for 
the smaller size. Temperatures are re- 
duced to about 160 degs. at the expira- 
tion of the cooking time. 

It is assumed that when the tempera- 
tures are brought up to 190 degs., the 
product is put in cook, the kettle closed 
and the product removed after the time 
mentioned. 

Inasmuch as the meats for head 
cheese are cooked at a boiling point 
until tender before stuffing, there 
seems to be little reason for the high 
temperature on the second cooking or 
the length of time this manufacturer 
cooks. 


Proper Way to Cook. 


All that is required on the second 
cooking is to cook the stomach, the 
meats being already cooked as above 
mentioned. It is customary to cook 
this product 1% to 2 hours at 170 degs. 
If this inquirer will change his cooking 
temperature and reduce the time, he 
will probably have little trouble with 
the stomachs breaking, provided they 
are not handled roughly after cooking. 

At the expiration of the cooking time 
a perforated wire dipper should be used 
to remove the product from the cook 
tank. The cooked stomachs should be 
handled very carefully and placed upon 
a bench adjacent to the cooking tank 
and allowed to partially cool off before 
taking to the cooler. 

In doing this the stomachs should 
not be piled on top of each other as 
there is danger of bursting because of 
the expansion of the meat and the jelly 
during the cooking process. As the 
stomach cools this expansion disap- 
pears. 

The stomachs should not be stuffed 
too tight in the beginning as this is 
likely to cause bursted containers. They 
should be stuffed firm but not so tight 
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as to allow no room for the expansion 
of the hot meats during the cooking 
process. 

fe 


Uses for Hog Hair 
Is there some use to which hog hair 
can be put instead of being prepared 
as coil or field dried product? 
A Western packer has found the hair 
market slow and is looking for another 


outlet. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 
Up to this time we have been coil-drying our 
hog hair, and we find no ready market for it. 
We would like to know if there is a more 
profitable way of disposing of it. 


Hog hair can be used for fertilizer 
purposes, but this would hardly be a 
more profitable method of handling it. 
The market has been a little slow on 
coil dried hair, as this product had 
reached a fairly high price, and users 
began looking for substitutes, which 
they found in certain dried grasses. 

In spite of this there is generally a 
demand for good, clean coil-dried hair. 
As there is nothing perishable about 
this product, it can be held during dull 
periods until the market for the prod- 
uct improves. 

If used for fertilizer it must be thor- 
oughly cooked. It is then added to the 
“stick” water and dried. Hair is high 
in ammonia, and if cooked and dried so 
that it completely dissolves, it is a 
valuable addition to the fertilizer tank- 
age. 

Hair should not be used in tankage 
that is to be sold for animal feed. 








Sausage Spoilage 


Do you have trouble with 
the color of your sausage? 


Does it show green rings 
or gray spots? 


Mould IN sausage is 
caused by poor materials or 
careless handling. Mould ON 
sausage is a surface condi- 
tion and can be prevented by 
proper handling. 


THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER has made a reprint of 
its information on “Sausage 
Spoilage.” It may be had by 
subscribers by filling out and 
sending in the following cou- 
pon, accompanied by a 2c 
stamp. 

The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me reprint on “Sau- 
sage Spoilage.” 








Enclosed find a 2c stamp. 











Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic. 


























TO TEST GLYCERINE. 


The car owner who has any reason 
to think that his radiator glycerine 
may have been diluted below the danger 
point by overflow or leakage can easily 
check up the strength of his anti- 
freeze mixture by asking his garage 
man to test it with the new hydrometer 
which is being placed in the hands of 
service and repair stations by the 
members of the Glycerine Producers 
Association. The instrument is an 
adaptation of the familiar storage 
battery hydrometer, with some impor- 
tant modifications. 


In announcing this simple but highly 
important development in the field of 
freeze protection, Roscoe C. Edlund, 
manager of the Glycerine Producers 
Association, says: 


“Since radiator glycerine will not 
evaporate and does not boil at as low 
a temperature as water, it is not sub- 
ject to the usual dangers that waste 
the volatile anti-freezes. However, 
motorists sometimes do not overhaul 
and tighten up their cooling systems 
at the beginning of the winter season, 
or else they make the mistake of filling 
their radiators with water too often, 
and of filling them so high that some 
of the solution goes out the overflow 
pipe after the engine is started. 


“The result over a period of weeks is 
a gradual weakening of the radiator 
protection. The radiator glycerine 
hydrometer offers a simple means 
whereby the motorist may occasionally 
test his solution to make sure that no 
cold snap will catch him unawares and 
cause trouble. 

“The hydrometer consists of a glass 
tube into which the radiator glycerine 
solution may be drawn by means of a 
bulb through a rubber tube. The tube 
contains a weighted bob on which are 
gradations in two colors—red for read- 
ing when the solution is warm and 
black for use when it is cool. 

“The hydrometer is based on 
Archimedes’ principle that a body im- 
mersed in a liquid is buoyed up by a 
force equal to the weight of the liquid 
it displaces. The ordinary instrument 
indicates the specific gravity of a solu- 
tion. But since the degree of protec- 
tion depends on the proportion of 
radiator glycerine to water, and since 
the specific gravity of the solution also 
depends on that proportion, it was 
found possible to translate specific 
gravity readings directly into terms of 
protection. The range of readings is 
from 10 degrees above zero to 30 
degrees below. 

“The accuracy of all instruments 
bearing the GPA seal is guaranteed by 
the Glycerine Producers Association, 
and motorists using radiator glycerine 
are urged to have their radiator solu- 
tions tested from time to time through- 
out the winter season, for this simple 
precaution will give assurance of 
adequate protection, relieving the 


motorist of any worry due to cold 
weather.” 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from the 
principal ports of the United States 
during the week ending Jan. 14, with 
comparisons, are reported by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, as follows: 

HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 
Week ending 
Jan. 14, Jan. 15, Jan. 7, 
1928. 1927. 1928. 
Mibs. MJbs. M Ibs. 
1 935 958 460 

To Belgium aah tee 
United Kingdom .... 834 406 
Other Europe 13 5 
Cuba 


"738 
"128 69 
69 42 


United Kingdom .... 
— Europe 
Cub 


Netherlands. : 
United Kingdom aes 
Other Europe 

ba 


To United Kingdom 
Other Europe 
Canada 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 14, 1928. 


Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
bs. Mibs. Mibs. M Ibs. 
2,972 238 
687 1,016 
sien 141 
1 1,195 
27 1,864 
2,223 10,885 
aeps 28 
34 546 


OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
M Ibs. 
2,618 
1,773 
279 


16,308 
633 


New Orleans ... 
New York 

Philadelphia ... 
Portland, Me.... 


DESTINATION 


_ Exported to: 
738 
282 
8 


Exported to: 
Germany (total) 
Hamburg 
Other Germany 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and meat products 
received at the port of New York for 
the week ending Jan. 14, 1928: 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. 
Canada—Quarters of beef 
Canada—Calf carcasses 
Canada—Boneless beef 

Canada—Pork cuts 

Canada—Frozen pork ribs... 
Canada—Smoked pork .. 

Canada—S. P. hams.. 
Canada—Casings 

Canada—Cooked pork .. 
Canada—Meat products 
Canada—Boneless veal 
Germany—Sausage 

Germany—Sausage in tins............. 
Germany—Smoked hams 
Germany—Cooked hams in tins 
Italy—Salami 

Italy—Salt beef 

Italy—Smoked ham 

France—Tripe in tins................. 
Czecho-Slovakia—Cooked ham in tins.. 
New Zealand—Quarters of beef 
England—Extract of beef 
England—Bouillon cubes 


a 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York, 
Jan. 1, 1928, to Jan. 18, 1928, 21,871,286 
lbs.; tallow, none; grease, 2,864,200 
Ibs.; stearine, 69,600 lbs. 


Amonnt. 
84 


10 
62,860 Ibs. 


5,397 lbs. 


50 
1,320 Ibs. 
575 Ibs. 
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Meat Production and Consumption Statistics 


Meat and livestock production and consumption figures for October, 1927, 


have been compiled by the U. 


nounced with comparisons as follows: 


Inspected slaughter: 
Ca ttle 


Carcasses condemned: 
Cattle 


Average live wt.: 
Cattle, Ibs. 
Calves, Ibs. 

Average dressed wt.: 
Cattle, lbs. 
Calves, Ibs. 


Total dressed wt. (carcass, 
not including con- 
demned) : 

Beef, Ibs. 

Veal, Ibs. 

Storage: 

Beginning of month— 
Fresh beef, lbs.. oe 
Cured beef, Ibs 

End of month— 

Fresh beef, 
Cured beef, Ibs 


Exports: ? 
Fresh beef and veal, 
Cured beef, Ib: 
Canned beef, Ibs... 
Oleo oil and stearin, 
Tallow, Ibs. 
Imports: 
veal, lbs. 
Receipts, 
calves? 
Price per 100 pounds: 
Cattle, av. cost for 
slaughter 
Calves, av. 
slaughter 
At Chicago— 
Cattle, good steers 
Veal calves 
At eastern markets— 
Beef carcasses, good 
grade 
Veal carcasses, 
de 


Ibs. 


cattle and 


Inspected slaughter ....... 


Total dressed wt. 
not inc. condemned), 
as per 100 Ibs. live wt., 


(carcass, 


a of month— 


End of month— 
Fresh pork, 
Cured pork, lbs 
Lard, Ibs. 

Exports :? 


Sausage, 
Lard, Ibs. és 
Imports: Fresh pork, 1 
Receipts of hogs* 
Price per 100 pounds: 
Av. cost for slaughter... 
At Chicago—Live hogs, 
medium wt. 
At eastern markets— 
_— pork loins, 10-15 


Shoulders, 
Picnics, 
Butts, Boston style.... 
Bacon, breakfast 
Hams, smoked 

Lard, hardwood tubs... 


skinned 


Inspected slaughter .... 
Carcasses condemned 
Av. live wt., 
Av. dressed wt., 
Total dressed wt. (¢ arcass, 
not inc. condemned), Ibs. 
Storage, fresh carcasses: 
Beginning of month, Ibs. 
End of month, Ibs....... 
Exports, fr. carcasses’, Ibs. 
Imports, fr. carcasses, Ibs. 
Receipts of sheep* 
Price per 100 pounds: 
Av. cost for slaughter... 
At Chicago— 
Lambs, 84 Ibs. down, 
medium to prime.. 
Sheep, medium to choice 
At eastern markets— 
Lamb, good grade.. 
Mutton, good grade... 


21924, 1925, 


501,081,689 


36,022,843 
408,023 


and 1926. 


CATTLE, CALVES, 
October 
1926. 


BEEF, 
3-yr. avg.? 


1,026,128 
468,612 446,358 


9,785 8,656 
923 963 


944.22 954.21 
197.64 195,11 


493.20 502.63 
112.26 112.12 


995,566 895,269 


413,100 


7,380 
717 


935.19 
196.88 


485.64 
107.33 


496,050,573 
49,937,687 


431,194,414 


52,520,590 44,261,067 


24,540,000 
20,295,000 


67,000 19,456,000 

, 16,422,000 
36,981,000 
21,660,900 


26,696,000 
17,220,000 


240,702 
2,010,380 
143,483 
8, 646,384 
1,829,130 


2,095.495 
2,733,226 


102,475 
870,058 
205,658 
4,808,488 
641,573 


7,838,702 
2,634,585 


738,682 
2,311,936 
2,674,280 


6.32 
8.21 


11.05 
10.74 


6.84 
9.27 


10.48 
11.80 


8.48 
10.64 
14.35 
13.84 
20.35 
21.83 


16.38 


18.59 21.05 
HOGS, PORK, AND 
3,262,920 2,976,271 
15,262 ,483 
221.64 215.89 
164.60 162.42 


15.70 


2,968,683 
1,346 
225.87 
168.10 


13.76 14.16 13.90 


€9,984,000 77,673,000 126,887,000 


445,650,000 436,678,000 481,880,000 


87,127,000 105,558,000 118,174,000 


40,616,000 49,376,000 76,644,000 
361,371,000 356,247,000 390,475,000 


47,106,000 72,355,000 71,121,000 


1,209,336 1,223,524 792,341 
26,567,739 
537,762 
524,164 
48,547,129 
1,865,686 
3,261,185 


12.78 


SHEEP, LAMB 
1,132,679 1,167,451 1,193,671 
1.645 1.974 2.027 
80.73 
38.76 
43,052,921 46,188,121 
1,957,000 
2,472,000 
68,067 
531,538 
3,194,319 


83 
3,089,819 3,587,194 


12.80 12.51 12.24 


13.7 13.37 
6.67 6.12 


23.95 
14.25 


24.51 
13.06 


2 Including reexports. 


1927. 


AND VEAL. 
Total or average, 
3-yr. avg. 1 


8,042,460 
4,314,508 


74,270 
9,840 


958.25 
174.90 


516.50 
101.26 


4,105,913, 647 
435,125,113 


50,862,000 
24,462,000 


45,996,000 
24,074,000 


2,488,136 


17, 787,591 
15,712,430 
19,514,480 


7.23 
8.90 
10.61 
10.41 
16.03 
18.41 


PORK PRODUCTS. 


36,375,941 
146,101 
231.89 
176.06 


16.02 


146,458,000 
555,117,000 
108,499,000 
140,048,000 
540,889,000 
108,111,000 

17,656,228 


5,989,483 
37,306,514 
10.92 
11.28 


22.37 
16.62 
15.00 
20.31 
26.89 
26.12 


AND MUTTON. 


19, 247,746 
13.33 


14.32 
1.67 


25.90 
15.95 


8,346,582 
4,307,391 


79,739 
9,743 


964.77 
175.97 


521.86 
103.09 


4,307,996, 767 
441,493,950 


36,369,000 
24,556,000 


34,192,000 
24,353,000 


2,164,985 
16,587,118 
2,222,515 
88,677,421 
8,421,177 
17,359,855 


19,565,374 


7.43 
9.98 
10.07 
11.69 
15.67 
20.32 


32,632,746 
136,529 
240. 


184.28 


16.18 


109,906,000 
472,620,000 
101,200,000 
109,047,000 
467,019,000 
104,187,000 


415,797,411 


2,275,000 


20,245,262 
13.06 


13.98 
7.52 


26.53 
15.67 


January-October 
926. 1927. 


S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and an- 


7,877,478 
4,089,656 


59,918 
7,942 


5,715,317 
31,696,888 
18,725,902 


Ibs. 534,568,845 479,916,667 497,128,350 6,330,626,628 5,980,892,616 6,340,130,918 


15.51 


146, 
111,197,000 
175,827,000 
533,683, 
113,410,000 

6,143,687 
229,825,484 


O 


* Public stockyards. 





1927, 
| an- 


‘ober 
1927, 


377,478 
189,656 


59,918 
7,942 


948.90 
176.1% 


512.4 
101.96 


071,578 
131,778 


833,000 
512,000 
267,000 


2,030, 
20,429,170 
13.15 


18.96 
7.16 


26.66 


January 21, 1928. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Prices Easier— Trade Quiet — Hog 
Movement Heavy—Fair Shipping De- 
mand—Exports Small. 

Values have shown a slightly easier 
tendency the past week, and there has 
been considerable pressure at times on 
the market, although the actual de- 
clines have not been very pronounced. 
The situation is quite interesting at 
present. The movement of hogs is 
large and has been recently showing a 
considerable increase over last year. 
Prices are holding fairly steady, al- 
though somewhat under the quotations 
at the beginning of the month. 

The mid-month statement of product 
stocks at Chicago showed a good in- 
crease in new lard, with other lard 
stocks also increasing slightly, and the 
miscellaneous stock larger. The total 
gain in stocks compared with those of 
January 1, 1928, was 2,520,000 lbs., with 
a total of 19,280,000 lbs. compared with 
12,924,000 Ibs. last year. 

The monthly report of total stocks 
of lard in the country, as issued by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
showed a total 54,757,000 lbs., compared 
with 49,992,000 lbs. last year and a 
five-year January 1 average of 50,333,- 
000 pounds. 

The total stock is not burdensome, 
although larger than last year and 
larger than the five-year average. 
Production with the larger movement 
of hogs is fairly liberal and has to be 
reckoned with quite seriously. 

Hog Movement Heavier. 

The question of the hog movement is 
really a very serious one. The total 
receipts of hogs at the principal points 
since November 1 have been 6,171,000 
against 6,326,000 a year ago, but with 
the gaining tendency in the movement 
it is expected that there will be a con- 
siderable increase in the comparative 
figures. The packing shows a gain of 
slightly over 300,000 since November 
1 indicating a rather liberal movement 
outside of the large points. 

The report of the movement of hogs 
and other livestocks at the 67 markets 
for the past year show quite interest- 
ing figures. Calves and cattle show a 
large decrease in the movement both 
compared with last year and the five 
year average. 

On the other hand, hogs are showing 
a heavy increase compared with last 
year and show a heavy decrease com- 
pared with the five year average. The 
local slaughter of hogs at the 67 mar- 
kets shows an increase of 1,765,071 
compared with last year with a de- 
crease 4,122,888 compared with the five 
year average. 

Taking the decrease in the slaughter 
of calves and cattle the total produc- 
tion of meats notwithstanding the in- 
crease in hogs naturally showed a fall- 
ing off in the total compared 1926. 

Meat Stocks Larger. 


The stock of meats on hand January 
1 in the country totals 66,445,000 Ibs., 
or 24,000,000 Ibs. more than last year, 
but 93,000,000 Ibs. less than the five 
year average. The important de- 
reases, compared with last year and 
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the average, was in frozen beef, while 
frozen pork showed an increase. The 
amount of pickled pork showed a de- 
crease compared with last year and the 
five year average. 

The Government report next Wednes- 
day of the stocks of farm animals in 
the country is expected to show an in- 
crease in the number of swine particu- 
larly if the forecasts made this season 
are confirmed by the actual figures. 
The reports would tend to indicate the 
possibility of a 10 per cent gain. 

Recently there has been evidence of 
a little better demand for lard from 
the domestic trade due to the fact that 
the price has resulted in a competition 
with compound lard and brought about 
a broader market for animal fats. 








See page 39 for later Markets. 








PORK—The market was quiet but 
firm at New York with mess quoted at 
$33.00; family, $38.00@42.00; fat backs, 
$32.00@35.00. At Chicago, mess was 
quotable at $27.00. 


LARD—Domestic trade continues 
fairly good, but export interest is 
quite moderate. At New York, prime 
western was quoted at $12.40@12.50; 
middle western, $12.60@12.70; city, 
11%@11%c; refined Continent, 13%c; 
South American, 14c; Brazil kegs, 15c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at the January price, 
loose lard, 85c under January; leaf lard, 
11244c under January. 


BEEF—The market was firm with 
supplies moderate and demand fair. At 
New York, mess was quoted at $23.00 
@24.00; packet, $25.00@27.00; family, 
$32.00@34.00; extra India mess, $40.00 
@42.00; No. 1 canned corned beef, 
$3.40; No. 2, $6.00; 6 lbs., $16.75; 
pickled tongues, $55.00@60.00 in bar- 


rels. 
rs 
CHICAGO MID-MONTH STOCKS. 


Stocks of provisions in Chicago at 
the close of business on Jan. 14, 1928, 
with comparisons, are reported by the 
Chicago Board of Trade as follows: 

Jan. 14, Dec. 31, Jan. 14, 
1928. 1927. 1927. 
Mess pork, new, 

made since Oct. 1, 

634 627 285 


ris, 
P. S. lard, made since 
Oct. 1, ’27, lbs.... 9,785,884 7,072,155 4,921,932 


6,208,800 6,695,672 4,883,391 
Other kinds of lard. 3,277,644 2,993,294 3,120,186 
S. R. sides, 


765,512 978,562 


573,000 573,000 2,725 
D. 8S. clear 
made since 
2 


1, 
10,671,264 8,443,321 3,015,558 
8, 


0 
2,207,093 2,491,277 
5 bellies, 
made since Oct. 1, 
27 Z 966,329 
. ib __ bellies, 
—_ previous to 


123,449 
920,991 

4,516 8,000 
212,480 224,975 


Oct. 1, '27, lbs.... 49,412 47,107 


CURRENT LARD STATISTICS. 


Lard produced, consumed and stocks 
on hand, including both domestic con- 
sumption and exports for the first 
eleven months of 1927, with compari- 
sons, are reported as follows: 


LARD PRODUCED, CONSUMED AND STOCKS 
(A) (1) PRODUCED. 
1927. 1926. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
148,790,000 162,314,000 
126,905,000 
138,567,000 
6,385,000 


September 
October 
November 
December 





Not available 
CONSUMED. 
(B) (2) EXPORTS. 
1927. 
Pounds. 
61,395,426 
51,618,642 


1,468,910,000 


1926. 
Pounds. 
78,795,905 
66,598,654 
65,988,543 
64,919,299 
59,866,739 
444, 57,613,915 
48,378,978 47,122,562 
51,918,517 55,475,174 
61,282,012 62,865,718 

129 
44,967,758 
64,331,895 


717,087,291 


68,444,917 





Not available 
(C) DOMBSTIC. 


1927. 
Pounds. 


1926. 
Pounds. 


61,809,095 





Not available 
TOTAL. 


1927. 
Pounds. 


744,308,709 


1926. 
Pounds. 


140,605,000 


September 
October 
November 
December 126,366,000 
Not available 1,461,396,000 
(D) STOCKS HELD END OF MONTH. 
1927. 1926. 

Pounds. Pounds. 
,992,000 42,478,000 
,576, 





69 


September ... 
October 
November .... 
December 


(A) Includes entire production, both neutral 
and other edible, by federally inspected plants 
and also production, both neutral and other edible, 
by plants not federally inspected, except a few 
= ones, but does not include production on the 

Ss. 


‘ a Includes both neutral and other edible 
a 


46,744,000 
49,992,000 


(G) se ee. - 

jource: . 2 jureau 0 A 

Boone mics. s gricultural 
urce: - &. Bureau of Forei 

Domestic Commerce, ae 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 14, 1928. 


Sheep. 
3,000 


Cattle. Hogs. 


Chicago 4,000 
Kansas City 1,000 
Omaha 
St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
St. Paul 
Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee ose eas» 
Denver J 500 
Louisville 200 " 
Wichita : 200 
Indianapolis 3, ,500 
Pittsburgh Seas 
Cincinnati : 400 
Buffalo 300 
Cleveland eeee 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Toronto 
MONDAY, JANUARY 16, 1928. 
Cattle. Hogs. 


67,000 
15,000 


Sheep. 


19,000 
7,000 
8,500 
2,500 
7,000 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 4,000 
St. Paul 4,000 
Oklahoma City 8 J 500 
Fort Worth pone 5 f 500 
Milwaukee .... eke 5 100 
Denver f as ,200 
Louisville 25 re 
Wichita 3,6 . 200 
Indianapolis J 100 
Pittsburgh i 5 ,000 
Cincinnati 2 J 200 
Buffalo 3,¢ 000 
Cleveland 2,500 
Nashville, Tenn. e ae 
Toronto 6 600 1,200 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 17, 1928. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


65,000 13,000 
19,000 4,000 
8,000 
1,800 
6,000 
1,200 
2,000 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

St. Louis 

St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
St. Paul 
Oklahoma City ‘ 700 Eee 
Fort Worth =k) ae 200 
Milwaukee “= 2,5 400 
Denver é i 2,000 


Wichita 5,é 500 
Indianapolis 3 . 700 
Pittsburgh . 600 
Cincinnati : 100 
Buffalo 200 
Cleveland . 1,000 
Nashville, Tenn. eS 
Toronto . 300 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1928. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


16,000 
10,000 
10,500 
800 
6,500 
4,000 
1,200 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Joseph 
Sioux City 
St. Paul 
Oklahoma City .. - ae 
Fort Worth we + 200 
Milwaukee 100 S 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati : 
Buffalo 2,000 
Cleveland 2,500 
Nashville, Tenn. 600 
Toronto 2,700 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 19, 1928. 

Cattle. Hogs. 
Chicago 50,000 
Kansas City 5,500 
Omaha 


St. 


Sheep. 


13,000 
5,000 
4, 9,500 
13,500 800 
4,000 5,500 
Sioux City 15,000 J 
St. Paul 12,000 1,000 
Oklahoma City 600 sane 
Fort Worth 1,200 100 
Milwaukee 2, 
Denver 2,300 
Wichita 00 1,900 
Indianapolis 6,500 
Pittsburgh 3,300 
Cincinnati 3,500 
Buffalo 1,600 
Cleveland 3,500 


THE 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 20, 1928. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 


St. Joseph 

Sioux City 

St. Paul 

Oklahoma City .... 

Fort Worth 

Milwaukee 

Denver 

Wichita 

Indianapolis 

Pittsburgh wees 
Cincinnati 600 
Buffalo .... 200 
Cleveland .... 200 


LIVESTOCK AT 67 MARKETS. 


Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 67 leading markets for December, 
1927, and the year 1927, with compari- 
sons, are reported by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics as follows: 

DECEMBER, 1927. 
CATTLE AND CALVES. 

Local Total 
slaughter. shipments, 

980,035 728,902 


Receipts. 

Total 1,690,636 

Dec. av., 5 ° 
1922-1926 1,923,850 

CALVES. 


473,274 


1,132,851 804,563 

Total 165,716 

Dec. av., 5 
1922-1926 


328,721 
507,193 169,946 

HOGS. 
4,208,728 


353,615 


Total 484,653 


I 


2,745,369 

lec. av., 5 yr., 

1922-1926 ..... 5,144,593 3,366,085 786,636 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Total 1,609,168 895,618 
Dec. av., 5 4 
1922-1926 1,592,212 

YEAR 1927. 
‘ATTLE AND CALVES. 
Local Total 
slaughter. shipments. 
13,459,154 9,172,269 


856,908 


teceipts. 
Total 22,7 
5-year average, 
1922-1926 . 23,612,555 13,626,117 
CALVES. 
3,504,630 


9,851,244 
4,559,925 


2,064,166 
1,923,126 


5-year average, 
1922-1926 3,519, 660 
HOGS. 


410,686 26,345,498 15,044,301 


4,682,029 


5-year average, 
1922-1926 47,702,430 30,468,336 17,223,161 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
11,459,275 12,482,075 
5-year average, 


1922-1926 2,511,806 10,625,185 11,872,210 


a 
COMBINED RECEIPTS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and sheep at 
the principal markets of the country for the 
current week and comparative periods are as 
follows: 

At 20 markets: 
Cattle. 

Week ending Jan. 14.240,000 


Hogs. Sheep. 
793,000 325,000 


At 11 markets: 


Week ending Jan. 
Previous week 


At 7 markets: 
*Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
, OC 605,000 242,0C0 
597,000 205,000 
206.000 
7,0 27, 238,000 
1,000 902,000 213,000 
215,000 840,000 229,000 


*Calves at Omaha, St. Louis and St. 
counted as cattle. 


Week ending Jan. 14.. 
Previous week 


Joseph 


a 


How hot should the water be in the 
hog scalding vat? Ask “The Packer’s 
Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” of the 
industry. 
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NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal ip. 
spection at New York City, N. Y., are 


officially reported for the week ending 
Jan. 14, 1928, with comparisons, as fol. 
lows: 
Week Cor, 
ending Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Jan. 14. week. 1927, 
Steers, carcasses.. 8,141 
Cows, carcasses... 1,394 
Bulls, carcasses. . 110 
Veals, carcasses. . 9,799 
Lambs, carcasses. 
Mutton, carcasses. 2 5 2, 
Beef cuts, 324,654 
Pork cuts, : 1,284,108 
Local slaughters: 
Cattle 
Calves 
Hogs 
Sheep 


9,339 
15,487 
71,204 
56,715 

ae ere 
PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES, 


Receipts of western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia, Pa, 


are officially reported for the week end- 
ing Jan. 14, 1928, with comparisons as 
follows: 


8,049 
10,925 
64,082 
49,731 


Week 
ending 
Western dressed meats: Jan. 14. 
2,136 


Prev. 

week, 
1,848 
1,167 
300 


Steers, carcasses 
Cows, carcasses 
Bulls, Ss 
Veals, carcasses 
Lambs, carcasses 
Mutton, carcasses 
Pork, lbs. 


Local slaughters: 


.. 1,053 
550,990 


BEBE 


3,954 
i 
BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of western dressed meats 
and slaughters under federal and city 
inspection at Boston, Mass., are offi- 


cially reported for the week ending 


Jan. 14, with comparisons as follows: 
Week Cor, 
ending 

Western dressed meats: Jan. 14. 

Steers, 1 1,815 
Cows, 2,385 
Bulls, carcasses 4 108 
Veals, c 7) 8 782 
Lambs, car se 13,710 
Mutton, carcasses .... 37 470 
Pork, lbs. 528,802 


Prev. 
week. 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Jan. 17, 1928. — Latest 
quotation on chemicals and _ soap 
makers’ supplies: 

Extra tallow, f. o. b., seller’s plant 
9c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, New 
York, 8%c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, 
barrels, New York, 105%c Ib.; Cochin 
cocoanut oil, barrels, New York, 11c hb. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels, New 
York, 1144@12%c lb.; crude corn oil 
barrels, New York, 11%c Ib.; olive ail 
foots, barrels, New York, 10%c Ib. 5 
per cent yellow olive oil, barrels, New 
York, $1.40@1.50 gallon. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels, New 
York, 12%c lb.; palm kernel oil, barrels, 
New York, 9%@10c lb.; red oil, barrels, 
New York, 9% @10%4c lb.; niger palm 
oil, casks, New York, 7% @7%c bj 
lagos palm oil, casks, New York 
8%c¢ lb. 

Glycerine (soaplye), 9@9%c lb. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—The market the past 
week developed a little more activity 
and a slightly easier tone, with sales 
reported as close to 500,000 Ibs. of 
extra New York at 8%c f.o.b., a decline 
of %c from the recent levels. A quiet 
consuming demand, due in part, it was 
said, to dullness in the soap business 
and apparently some liquidation on 
fears of possibilities of soapers taking 
hold of crude cottonoil at 8c, accounted 
for the setback. 

The volume of tallow on the market, 
however, was light and the business 
this week again placed producers in a 
fairly well sold up position. Owing to 
the smaller number of cattle in the 
country the impression prevails that 
there will not be any material break in 
tallow prices or any undue accumula- 
tion of tallow supplies. 

Reports circulated, however, that a 
prominent southwestern soaper had 
intimated that he would take hold of 
crude oil around the 8c level, but this, 
of course it is felt, would only ma- 
terialize provided tallow held around 
the 9c level or better. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
8%c; extra, 8%c; edible, 10% @10%c. 
At Chicago, the market was inactive, 
with buyers not inclined to pay ad- 
vances, while sellers were reported 
sold up for the present. At Chicago, 
edible was quoted at 9%c; fancy, 944c; 
7 packer, 9@9%c; No. 1, 8%c; No. 

c. 

Lie the London auction, Wednesday, 
January 18, some 1,150 casks were 
offered and only 144 casks sold at 
prices about unchanged. Mutton was 
quoted at 40s 6d@44s 6d; beef, 39s 6d 
@42s; good mixed at 37s 3d@39s 6d. 
At Liverpool, Australian tallow showed 
little change, with fine quoted at 40s 9d 
and good mixed at 38s 9d. 

STEARINE—The market in the east 
the past week was quiet but steady 
with oleo quoted at 10c New York. At 
Chicago, the market was about steady 
with oleo quoted at 9%@10c. 

OLEO OIL—Demand was slow and 
the market easier, with extra New York 
quoted at 17c; medium, 14%c; lower 
grades, 1544@16c according to quality. 
iy cuca, prime was quoted at 

Cc. 








See page 89 for later Markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand was 
quiet but the market was firm. due to 
tightness in the levels of raw ma- 
terials. At New York, edible was 
quoted at 16%c; extra winter 13%c; 
extra, 13c; extra No. 1, 12%c; No. 1, 
11%¢; No. 2, 11%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand was 
fair and the market firm, with pure 
New York quoted at 16c; extra, 12%c; 
No. 1, 12¢; cold test, 18%c. 


rather so 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


GREASES—The market was rather 
quict the past week, with buyers show- 
ing a disposition to hold off and prices 
influenced somewhat by a slight easing 
in tallow. Offerings of greases were 
a little larger, but there was no particu- 
lar disposition to press sales. Senti- 
ent as a whole was more mixed, but 
the majority were looking for nothing 
more than a reaction pending some im- 
provement in demand from soapers and 
the trade in general. 

At New York, yellow was quoted at 
8@8%e; choice house, 8@8%c; A 
white, 8%c; B white, 8c; choice 
white, all hog, 10%c. At Chicago, de- 
mand was rather quiet and. the mar- 
ket about steady, with brown quoted at 
T%ec; yellow, 73%.@8c according to 
quality; B white, 8%c; A white, 8%@ 
8%4c; choice white, all hog, 9%c. 


gees 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, Jan. 19, 1928. 
Blood. 


This product is scarce and in good 
demand. Good grade material is com- 
manding as much as $5.25 per unit 
ammonia. 

Unit Ammonia. 
Ground and unground..............+5++ $5.00@5.10 


Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 


Market quiet, with little or no trad- 
ing. Unseasonable weather has been 
an adverse factor in this market. 


Unit Ammonia. 
Ground, 11% to 12% ammonia.......$5.00 and 10c 
Ground, 6 to 8% ammonia............ 4.50@4.90 
Unground, 11 to 18% ammonia......... 4.90@5.10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia........... 4.40@4.55 
Liquid stick, 7 to 11% ammonia..... @4.25 


Fertilizer Materials. 
Offerings of this commodity are 
scarce, and demand is good for all 
kinds and grades for prompt and 


future. Market generally strong with 
stocks light. Hoof meal is in good 
demand. 


Unit Ammonia. 
High grd., ground, 10-11% ammonia.$4.00 and 10c 
Tower grade, ground & ungrd. 6-9% am. 3.00@3.50 
TROOE SHGES ee ssi adetasbecsctaccecesae @3.35 


Bone Meals. 
The bone meals market is steady, 


with values unchanged from those of 
the past several weeks: 


Per Ton. 

Raw bone meal. .....ccccccccccccess $50.00@55.00 

BROAD, GOOUME sa oe cncccecccicsccceves 34.00@40.00 

Steam, unground ......cccescccccecs 28.00@35.00 
Cracklings. 

The cracklings market continues 


quiet, with little trading to report. 


Per Ton. 

Hard pressed and exp. unground., per 
Poe rere $1.15@1.20 
ft prsd. my ac. grease & quality $0.0055-00 
Soft prsd. f, ac. grease & quality 50.00@55.00 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Bones continue to be scarce but there 
appears to be some reaction against 
the high market, with a few buyers 
taking a waiting position. 


Per Ton. 
BE evinced cctindbnideeekeneeccaas $50.00@100.00 
BOONE GER ROMER isc ccecccccccccvoce 55.00@ 90.00 
NG SE Na iinic bv casiewcacduecee 50.00@ 60.00 
po Ee ee ae ea 37.00@ 38.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials, indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


The present short receipts of cattle 
are causing glue stock offerings to be 
very light. Product is in strong posi- 
tion. 


Per Ton. 
Kip and calf stock................. $32.00@42.00 
Rejected manufacturing bones....... 52.00@55.00 
TR I av cwiedns Coasantendasecdes 9.00@40.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... @43.50 
Sinews, pizzles and hide trimmings. . @35.00 


Animal Hair. 


This market is quiet and easy, last 
sales of high grade summer processed 
at 3c per lb. delivered middle western 
point. 


Per Pound. 
Cotl ‘and: Rew QP ois. cdiceeccecdccsts 14%¥@2%c 
NE GUNN. So iniad- oun éccuneciceesia 6 c 
RUE foe nth tvamcivuvacescadeiaceee Sous 
OCattio switches CRC... o0<6s ccccsscees 44@5 ec 





*According to count. 
Pig Skins. 
The demand is good for No. 1 green 


salted strips for tanning purposes for 
prompt and future shipment. 


Per Pound. 
NE LOE, OO ncakcacs desewedca 8 9 c 
Edible grades, unassorted.............. Pha + ths 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKET. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Jan. 18, 1928. 

Ground tankage sold at $5.10 & 10c 
f.o.b. New York, but is offered at $5.00 
& 10c with only a limited demand. 

Ground dried blood sold at $4.90 
f.o.b. New York, and the market is now 
quite well cleaned up of stocks, with 
present asking price of $5.00. South 
American for shipment is offered at 
$4.95, but buyers show slight interest 
in this material at present. Sulphate 
of ammonia is very scarce and prices 
are higher, sales of spot material hav- 
ing been made at $51.00 per ton Balti- 
more. 

Nitrate of soda business is slow with 
resale lots offered at $2.35 ex vessel 
several ports for January delivery. 

aay cee 

What precautions should be observed 
in cooking blood? Ask “The Packer’s 
Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” of the 
meat packing industry. 














THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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COTTON OIL SITUATION. 


An analysis of the cottonseed oil situ- 
ation for the months of August, Sep- 
tember, October, November and Decem- 
ber, 1927, with comparisons for last 
season, based on federal census reports, 
has been prepared by Aspegren & Co. 
It is as follows: 


MOVEMENT OF SEED AT CRUDE MILLS. 


Tons received. — 
1927-28. 1926-27. 

89,784 23,249 

2: 138,164 

976,295 

1,502,131 

1,224,487 

854,735 


4,719,061 


On a start of season 
A 





shed 
1926-27. 
74,731 


942'976 
3,413,054 





3,007,030 


Increase or decrease. 
Stock on hand. 
1927-28. 1926-27. 


a a start of season 


On hand end of month. 
1927-28. 1926-27. 
218,783 86, 682 
644,954 35 
1,050,949 
1,113,974 
992,049 1,303,681 


1927-28. 1926-27. 
Tons. Tons. 


August 
September 
October 
November 


Estimated seed receipts 
at crude mills season 
1927-28 4,476,150 

On hand etree of 
89,784 


4,565,934 


3,007,030 
Destroyed at mills.... 3, 
Seed on hand 992,049 My 303" tat 
Seed still to be received 563,855 1,683,635 


992,049 tons seed on hand at 310 Ibs. crude oil 
per ton is equivalent to 307,535,190 lbs. crude oil, 
which at 7% per cent refining loss, equals 
284,470,050 lbs. refined oil, or 711,175 barrels. 

563,855 tons seed still to be received at 310 lbs. 
crude oil per ton, is equivalent to 174,795,050 Ibs. 
crude oil, which at 7% per cent refining loss, 
— 161,685,421 Ibs. refined oil, or 404,213 

rrels. 


MOVEMENT OF CRUDE AT OIL MILLS. 
Pounds produced. 
1927-28. 1926-27. 
& 422, 887 eae is 
139,627,774 
282,405, 


277, 402; 946 


6,379,447 

23,249 
6,402,696 
3, ae: = 





On hand start of season 
t 


THE 


On hand end of morth. 

927-28. 1926-27. 
6,599,070 
31,640,906 
61,391,781 
760,590 
109,097,457 

DISTRIBUTION CRUDE OIL HOLDINGS. 
Aug. 1, 1927. Aug. 31, 1927. 

Lbs. Lbs. 

At mills 14,659,322 
At refineries 6. 3,050,907 


In transit to refineries 
and consumers 9,187,446 





26,897,675 


Sept. 4 1927. Oct. 31, 1927. 
Lbs Lbs. 
At mills 
At refineries 
In transit to refineries 
and consumers 


58,837,669 101,268,650 
6,713,991 8,626,295 


21,922,485 36,672,510 





87,474,145 
Nov. 30, 1927. 
Lbs. 


146,567,455 
Dec. 31, 1927. 
Lbs. 


At mills 

At refineries 

In transit to refineries 
and consumers 


117,129,884 127,716,322 


5,090, 


34,832,290 24,770,350 





165,069,130 157,577,576 

157,577,576 lbs. crude oil at 74% per cent re- 

fining loss, equals 145,759,258 lbs. refined oil, or 
364,398 barrels. 


CRUSH PER TON. 


161,423 tons seed produced 
46,211,512 lbs. crude oil, equivalent to 286.3 Ibs., 
per ton, or 14.3 per cent, compared 13.8 per cent 
last year. 

During September, 581,090 tons seed produced 
178,017,837 lbs. crude oil, equivalent to 306.3 lbs., 
per ton, or 15.3 per cent, compared 14.7 per cent 
last year. 

During October, 876,630 tons seed produced 
272,547,231 lbs. crude oil, equivalent to 310.9 lbs., 
per ton, or 15.5 per cent, compared 15.1 per cent, 
last year. 

During November, 782,681 tons seed produced 
247,523,025 lbs. crude oil, equivalent to 316.2 lbs., 
per ton, or 15.8 per cent, compared 15.1 per cent 
last year. 

During December, 605,206 tons seed produced 
192,056,529 Ibs. crude oil, equivalent to 317.3 lbs., 
per ton, or 15.9 per cent, compared 14.7 per cent 
last year. 

Total, 3,007,030 tons seed produced 936,356,134 
lbs. crude oil, equivalent to 311.4 lbs., per ton, 
or 15.6 per cent, compared 14.9 per cent last year. 


REFINED OIL. 


Pounds oO — 
1927-28. 1926-27. 
145,670,884 


During August, 


On hand start of season os 612,700 
August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


213,132,658 
237,890,218 
229,219,939 





1,088,286, 893 919,225,234 
On hand end of month. 
1927-28. 1926-27. 


89,785,343 
63,723,011 


133,343,353 
232,970,710 





941,779,021 


——Shipm 
1927-28. 


36,975,077 


1,019,592,343 


mii 926-27. 

15,865,700 
114, 585, 938 
252,654,720 
272,322,449 
255,066,079 


910,494,886 


181,470,091 
814,062,699 





332,415,390 
REFINED OIL HOLDINGS. 
Aug. 1, 1927. Aug. 31, 1927. 
Lbs. Lbs. 


DISTRIBUTION 


At refineries 
At other places 
In transit from refin- 


255,479,911 
6, 808 


12,782,644 
274,711,363 











The Blanton Company 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Refiners of 


hite 


Yopp’s Code, Eighth Edition 





Give Us Inquiries on Tank Cars 


Butter Oil 


New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


Pleased to Submit Samples 


Selling Agencies at 


Memphis 
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Sept. 30, 1927. Oct. 31, 1927, 
Lbs. Lbs. 


201,013,785 

At other places 061,609 
In transit from refin- 

i 11,706,657 


295,349,046 
8,182,391 


6,799,085 





225,782,051 
Nov. = 1927. 


310,330,472 
Dec. 31, 1927, 
Lbs. 


At refineries 
At other places 


wa ~% 157 488,701,928 
368 
In transit from refin- 


6,735, 064 7,188 
5,937,030 7,010,380 





415,833,251 502,900,676 


AVERAGE REFINING LOSS. 


During August, 36,590,859 lbs. crude oil yielded 
32,210,319 lbs. refined oil, 11,97 per cent loss 
compared 8.36 per cent loss last year. 

During September, 110,336,158 lbs. crude vf 
yielded 100,848,811 lbs. refined oil, 8.60 per cent 
loss compared 8.36 per cent loss last year. 

During October, 2 9,191,315 lbs. crude oil yielded 
194,676,115 lbs. refined oil, 7.11 per cent loss com- 
pared 7.83 per cent loss last year. 

During November, 220,308,424 lbs. crude oil 
yielded 205,887,929 Ibs. refined oil, 6.57 per cent 
loss compared 1.78 per cent loss last year. 

During December, 190,143,470 lbs. crude oil 
yielded 176,051,019 lbs. refined oil, 7.36 per cent 
loss compared 9. per cent loss last year. 

Total, 766,933,226 lbs. crude oil yielded 709,674,- 
193 lbs. refined oil, 7.47 per cent loss compared 
8.34 per cent loss last year. 


SHIPMENTS OF REFINED OIL. 


Export pounds. 
1927-28. 1926-27. 

864,825 

708,909 

528,163 

979,252 


gust 
September 
October 





RGAE i. caw ae wehen Not available 

—— Domestic pounds. —— 

1927-28. 1926-27 
135,246,831 73,975,044 
5 4 100,718,084 
142,177,313 
136, €02,989 
126,037,720 


October 
November 
December 





Not available 579,511,150 
Total pounds. 
1927-28. 1926-27. 
August 136,111,656 
September 23 
October ‘ 
November 


December 129,775,259 





585,386,217 586,809,844 


REFINED OIL—SUMMARY IN BARRELS OF 
400 POUNDS. 


————— Produced 
1927-28. 

Old crop stock 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 





2,720,717 


——— On hand. 
1927-28. 


September 
October 


November 


1,039,583 
December 1,257,252 


1927-28. 
1,257,252 
711,175 
364,398 
404,213 


Refined oil on hand.... 
= =" hand will pro- 


crude on hand will pro- 
duce 





2,737,038 3,136,701 


Less approx. carry over 
for end of season 
Aug. 1, 


Available 


500,000 $1,044,885 


for coming 
hi 


2,237,038 
292,693 
*319,577 
308,375 


2,001,816 
$298,405" 
$208,881 


Monthly avg. cons. “tor 
$296,570 


all 12 months.. 


tActual. * Available. 












1927, 
9, 046 
2,391 
9,085 


0,472 


1,928 
8,368 
0,380 


0, 676 
elded 
loss 


e vil 
cent 


elded 
com- 


e oil 
cent 


e oil 
cent 


|, 674, - 


27, 

69,062 
97,218 
35,003 
37,539 
59,872 





98,69 
27, 
75,044 
18,084 
77,318 
02,989 
37,720 


11,150 








044,885 


091,816 


+293,405° 


+298, 831 
+296,570 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Irregular—Trade Active—Re- 
finers Free Sellers—Outside Buying 
Good— Cash Trade Slow — Crude 
Easy—Lard Steady—Soapers Being 
Watched. 

A good broad trade was the feature 
on the New York Produce Exchange 
again the past week, and prices 
backed and filled under mixed opera- 
tions with the level gradually dragging 
lower. The market was stubborn to 
selling pressure. July and August 
made some new season’s lows. Liquida- 
tion was on in March to. a moderate 
extent, in that longs taking commis- 
sion house advice were transferring 
their March holdings to the later po- 
sitions at the present narrow dis- 
counts. 

Refiners’ brokers were buying March 
and selling the later months, transfer- 
ring their hedges. At the same time, 
refiners put a considerable volume of 
July oil into the ring from day to day, 
and also sold the August delivery in a 
fair way. 

The disposition around the ring was 
to credit a good part of the selling of 
the late months to a prominent New 
Orleans refining interest, while indi- 
cations were that a large middle west- 
ern refiner continued to hedge oil to 
some extent. 

The buying power was widely scat- 
tered. Commission and wire houses ab- 
sorbed part of the offerings. Quite a 
little of the support again came from 
the ring crowd. The locals were in- 
clined to operate on the constructive 
side, but at the same time felt that oil 
would not go up to any extent until 
the refiners’ pressure subsided. 


Market Stubborn to Pressure. 


Some of the professional element 
were selling March and buying May 
and July, owing to refiners’ contentions 
that the March discount was too nar- 
row and that the spread would have to 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


widen. As a whole, the market was 
very stubborn to selling pressure, and 
considering the easy tone in the out- 
side markets, cotton oil made a fairly 
good showing. 

Crude oil came out in a moderate 
way, particularly where sales were 
forced by lack of room. Southeast 
crude sold at 8%c; Valley, 8c; Texas, 

- In most cases mills were selling 
crude oil. They were said to be re- 
placing this in part, at least, with pur- 
chases of futures. 

The crude situation was attracting 
a little more attention as at the be- 
ginning of this month mills had on 
hand, 127,716,322 lbs. of crude oil. With 
Texas crude at 8c, and reports circulat- 
ing that soapers in the southwest had 
stated that they would be inclined to 
take hold of cotton oil around the 8c 
level, there was considerable interest 
in this direction. 








SOUTHERN MARKETS. 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Declining lard and weakness in cot- 
ton brought about liquidation in crude 
oil and cotton oil futures. Crude is 
selling rather freely at from 8%c for 
Texas-Oklahoma down to 7.95c for 
Texas and 8c for Arkansas. Soap- 
makers bought for the first time in 
months. Some compounders bought re- 
quirements for bleachable for several 
months. 

The trade is watching corn and lard 
closely. If these should advance cot- 
ton oil will follow quickly as stocks of 
crude are not burdensome and a de 
creasing visible supply is expected from 
now on. In the meantime crude is not 
likely to decline over %@%ec. There 
was exceptionally heavy trading in 
New Orleans July this week. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
No trading going on. Crude, 8%c 
bid Valley. Loose hulls, $7.50 at Mem- 
phis; 41 per cent meal, $44.50, Mem- 
phis. 


Thus far, however, there are no in- 
dications of any soapers buying, but 
should tallow continue to hold around 
9c, and crude cotton oil work any 
lower, business in oil with the soapers 
would not be surprising. Should any 
quantity of oil be absorbed, it could 
easily become a marked market factor. 


Cash Oil Trade Quiet. 


Cash oil trade was rather quiet 
throughout the week and compound 
business was slow. At New York, 
however, the spot oil situation was very 
firm. This was the result of extremely 
light store stocks. Sales were reported 
of 100 bbls. of cash oil here ex-store 
at 10.30c, while at the same time, Janu- 
ary sold at 26 points over March under 
light short covering, with indications 
that a small short interest still exists 
in the spot month. 

The strength in the spot situation 
and the large open interest in the 
March delivery came in for much com- 
ment. The premium for January, it 
was feared, would induce the longs in 
March to hang on and bring about a 
condition where refiners may be forced 
to make fairly large deliveries on 
March contracts, to get back or trans- 
fer their hedges. 

From a statistical standpoint, there 
is nothing bullish in cotton oil at the 
moment. From a consumption stand- 
point, the distribution the first five 
months has been 1,462,000 bbls., com- 
pared with 1,467,000 bbls. the same 
time last season. The indications are 
that the January consumption will run 
materially under the same time last 
year. 


Decrease in Stocks Expected. 


On the other hand, possibly 500,000 
tons of seed will be received at the 
mills after January 1, against about 
1,700,000 tons the same time last sea- 
son. It would not be surprising if the 
visible stocks of oil begin to decrease 
with January and show comparatively 
better the balance of the season. The 
important question of consumption is 
undoubtedly a steady market influence 
but there are some of the close ob- 
servers who feel that the minimum re- 
quirements of cotton oil nowadays are 
200,000 bbls. monthly, and it is doubt- 
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ASPEGREN @& CoO., Inc. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE BLDG. 


BROKERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


TO BUY OR SELL PRIME SUMMER YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE FOR SPOT OR FUTURE DELIVERY 


NEW YORK CITY 


CRUDE 
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THE 








The large dealer, the small 

dealer, EVERY dealer, must 

have the best to compete 

successfully in the trade of 
today 


The Crusher—The Refiner— 
The Investor — The 
Manufacturer— 


Every element of the cottonseed oil trade 
can and does use the NEW ORLEANS 
COTTON OIL MARKET to advantage. 
The contract is as nearly perfect as it 
is possible to make it; it is protected 
by the Clearing House of the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange, deliveries are 
guaranteed as to weight, grade and 
quality at time of delivery by an in- 
demnity bond, and storage facilities and 
transit privileges make New Orleans the 
ideal center for a cotton oil market. 


Always Use YOUR Cotton Oil 
Market! 





The New Orleans Refined Cottonseed 
Oil Contract was established at the 
request of the cotton oil trade. 











New Orleans Cotton Exchange 




















ful that any such quantity of seed will 
be received any one month while the 
movement of seed is on the balance of 
this season. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Market 
transactions: 


Friday, Jan. 13, 1928. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
000 a 1040 
a 1026 
5 a 1026 
: - 2900 1025 1020 1022 e ove 
... 1034 a 1038 
800 1042 1040 ee 
1052 a 1060 
. 2700 1066 1064 1065 a.... 
3800 1073 1072 1072 a .... 
Total Sales, including switches, 
6,700 bbls. P. Crude S. E. 8% Bid. 
Saturday, Jan. 14, 1928. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. spall Low. Bid. Asked. 
1010 a Bid 
: ’ 1010 a Bid 
1010 a 1025 
1018 
1035 


. 1700 1065 1062 1060 
" 600 1071 1071 1068 a 1070 
Total Sales, including switches, 
4,600 bbls. P. Crude S. E. 8% Bid. 


The Edward Flash Co. 


29 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 


























Monday, Jan. 16, 1928. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
1030 
1025 
997 
1018 


5400 1016 995 995 

re 1010 

roe 5300 1038 1016 1018 

June éx¢%en ow 

July . 10300 1059 1043 1044 slat 

Aug. .... 13800 1067 1050 1051 1053 

Total Sales, including switches, 
22,300 bbls. P. Crude S. E. 8% Bid. 

Tuesday, Jan. 17, 1928. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


1000 a ... 
100 1021 1021 1021 B: ssa% 
995 a 1015 
..-. 6900 996 995 996 a 995 
.... 1000 a 1020 
May .. 4800 1020 1016 1016 a... 
June .... 100 1029 1029 1029 a 1032 
July ....10600 1044 1038 10388 a .... 
Aug. .... 2300 1049 1048 1046 a 1047 
Total Sales, including switches, 
24,300 bbls. P. Crude S. E. 8% Bid. 
Wednesday, Jan. 18, 1928. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. cod Low. Bid. Asked. 
ee ; 1000: @ .... 
MR, ecient wae a 1025 
ee a 1020 
Mar. .... 2600 998 "995 996 a 998 
1000 a 1020 
. 3800 1020 1016 1018 a 1020 
..-- 1081 a 1040 
. 9600 1044 1040 1042 a 1048 
: 800 1052 1049 1051 a 1052 
Total Sales, including switches, 
16,300 bbls. P. Crude S. E. 8%@8%. 
Thursday, Jan. 19, 1928. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. ee Low. 1600 Asked. 
1000 
; ... 1000 
Tag RAT set 1005 1000 ae 
1018 


1042 


Serre erp » 


eb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


1030 
1025 
1025 


1042 


1051 1047 1050 
. 1058 1055 1059 


Sbeteueees 


Aug. 








See page 41 for later markets. 








COCOANUT OIL—The market was 
very quiet throughout the week, with 


buyers and sellers apart and awaiting G 


developments. At New York, prices 
were quoted at 8% @8%c, while at the 
Pacific coast tanks were quoted at 8% 
@8%éc. 

CORN OIL—tTrade was rather slow, 
with the market firmly held and prices 
quoted at 912@9%c f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—The market con- 
tinued extremely dull, but the under- 
tone was steady with offerings not 
pressing. At New York, barrels were 
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quoted at 12@12%c, while at the 
Pacific coast tanks were quoted at 
9%c. 

PALM OIL—A fair trade was re- 
ported during the week at unchanged 
prices. Offerings on the whole were 
fair, but the market was _ influenced 
somewhat by a slight easing in tallow, 
At New York, spot Nigre was quoted 
at 74%@7%c; shipment Nigre, 7%¢; 
spot Lagos, 73%4@8c; shipment Lagos, 
7.95¢e. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—A fair con- 
suming demand was reported during 
the week, and prices ruled rather 
steady. At New York, tanks were 
quoted at 85:@8%c, while drums in 
casks were quoted at 94 @9*éc. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—The spot mar- 
ket at New York was quiet at 9%e; 
January delivery, 9c. Sales of April, 
May and June were reported to con- 
sumers at 84%c 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Spot supplies 
at New York were light and the mar- 
ket firm. Sales of small lots ex-store 
were reported at 10/30c; Southeast 
crude, 8%c bid; Valley, 8%c bid; 
Texas, 8c sales. 


a 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS CENSUS. 

Cottonseed products manufactured 
and on hand at oil mills in the United 
States,. by states for the season of 
1927-28 to December 31, are reported 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce 
as follows: 

MANUFACTURED AUG. 1 TO DEC. 


Crude oil. Cake & meal. Hulls. 
(Lbs. ) (Tons.) pita ) 
.- 936, =. 134 1,335,729 
87,246 


. 14, 451, 890 19, 197 
ON HAND AT MILLS DEC. 31. 
. 127,716,322 190,354 228,904 
6,998,073 14,895 
. 520,639 63 
STE 10,341,767 


3 iT, 490 
+» 15,146,013 
344,241 


a, 91 ;569 


COTTON OIL EXPORTS. 


Exports of cottonseed oil from New 
York, Jan. 1, 1928, to Jan. 18, 1928, 





The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


none, 


COTTONSEED OIL 


Puritan, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
Boreas, Prime Winter Yellow 
Venus, Prime Summer White 
Sterling, Prime Summer Yellow 


IvorYDALE, OH10 

Port Ivory, N. Y. 
Refineries :< yy con, Ga. 
Darras, TEXAS 


HamILton, CANADA 


Kansas City, KAN, 


White Clover Cooking Oil 
Marigold Cooking Oil 
Jersey Butter Oil 
Moonstar Cocoanut Oil 


P&G Special (Hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices: 
CINCINNATI,.OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 
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THE ‘NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 


Provisions. 

Hog products were quiet and steady 
the latter part of the week, with less 
pressure due to packers’ scattered in- 
vestment buying of lard, and steady 
hog markets. Hedging against pur- 
chases of loose lard continues. 

Cotton Oil. 

Cotton oil was very active at New 
York and firmer, commission houses 
absorbing the heavy selling of July 
and August by refiners. Speculative 
March longs were liquidated but buy- 
ing of May and July was active. Some 
traders are buying on the expectation 
that the yellow fever on the West 
African coast will interrupt shipments 
of palm oil, and on the reports that 
southwestern soapers bought some 
crude oil this week. Eight three 
eighths was bid for southeast crude; 
Valley, 8%c bid; Texas, 8%c bid. 
Cash trading was slow. i 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at Fri- 
day noon were: January, $10.05@ 
10.10; March, $10.00@10.01; April, 
$10.10@10.25; May,  $10.26@10.28; 
June, $10.30b; July, $10.52; August, 


$10.61. 
Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 8%c. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, 10c. 
a 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, Jan. 20, 1928.—Spot lard 
at New York: Prime western, $12.70@ 
12.80; middle western, $12.40@12.50; 
city, 12c; refined continent, 13.12c; 
South American, $14.00; Brazil kegs, 
$15.00; compound, $12.75. 

a 


BRITISH PROVISION CABLE. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, Jan. 19, 1928.— General 

provision market continues dull. Spot 

prices on meats working lower. Pure 
lard and picnics fair. Limited trading. 

Today’s prices are as follows: Liver- 
pool shoulders, square, 76s; hams, 

American cut, 99s; hams, long cut, 

98s; Cumberland cut, 66s; short backs, 

75s; picnics, 66s; bellies, clear, 74s; 

Canadian, 74s; spot lard, 62s 6d. 

Jo 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Bacon exports from Denmark for the 
week ending Jan. 18, 1928, were 5,236 
metric tons, according to cable advices 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
all of which went to England. 
Xn 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Jan. 20, 1928, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 93,306 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 48,065; others, 
none, 

Exports for the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 86,201 quar- 


ters; to the Continent, 34,373; others, 
none. 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg for the week 
ending Jan. 14, remains about the same, 
says James T. Scott, American Trade 
Commissioner, Hamburg, Germany, in 
his weekly cable to the United States 
Department of Commerce. Receipts of 
lard for the week were 1,968 metric 
tons. Arrivals of hogs at twenty of 
Germany’s most important markets 
were 106,000, at a top Berlin price of 
13.41¢c a pound, compared with 88,000 
at 16.44c a pound, for the same week 
last year. 

The Rotterdam market shows little 
alteration. 

The market at Liverpool was rather 
quiet. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 21,000 for the 
week. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending January 13, 
1928 was 105,000. 





HAMBURG. 
Prices 
cents 
Stocks. Demand. per lb. 
Refined lard ...........Med. Med. @13.72 
Fatbacks, 10-12 Ibs..... Lt. Poor @11.80 
Fatbacks, 12-14 Ibs..... Lt. Poor s 
Fatbacks, 14-16 Ibs..... Lt. Poor @13.61 
Frozen pork livers. -Lt. Med. @ 7.26 
Extra oleo oil... Pr” Poor * 
Extra oleo stock........Lt. Poor ° 
ROTTERDAM. 
Extra neutral lard...... Med. Poor @15.47 
SO eae Med. Poor @13.10 
Extra oleo oil........... Lt. Poor @17.8% 
Prime oleo oil.......... Lt. Poor @15.47 
Extra oleo stock........ Med. @15.29 
Extra premier jus...... Hvy. Med. @ 9.83 
Prime premier jus...... Lt. Med. @ 9.56 
LIVERPOOL. 
Hams AC light......... Lt. Good 22.13@23.44 
Hams AC heavy........ Lt. Good 22.13@23.44 
Hams, long cut......... Lt. Med. s 
Cumberlands, light ....Med. Poor Pe eneiare 
Cumberlands, heavy ....Med. Poor 13.67@14.76 
American Wiltshires.....Lt. Poor ad 
Square shoulders ...... Med. Med. * 
ol re hee Med. Poor 14.32@15.62 
Clear bellies ........... Med. Poor 15.62@16.27 
Refined lard boxes...... Med. Poor 13.67 
*Not requested. 
—_@—_ 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers for the 
week ending Jan. 12, 1928, with com- 
parisons: 
BUTCHER STEERS. 





1,000-1,200 Ibs. 
Same 
Prev. week, 
week. 1927. 
Daieiiee 2. ei $11.50 $ 7.50 
Montreal ... 10.50 7.25 
Winnipeg .. 8.50 6.75 
Calgary 9.50 6.25 
Edmonton . eae 6.50 
Pr. Albert .. ose éin'e 
Moose Jaw ... 7.50 
OE, 3 isa's cobs Ue ae bos $16.00 $14.5 
Montreal 14,00 12.50 
Winnipeg 12.00 11.00 
CNN su aaveweabeaeee 9.50 7.50 
Edmonton 13.00 10.00 
Pr. Albert Shed Tt sys 
ar | pee eae 12.00 10.00 owes 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
PORES 6 ca chewy $ 9.15 $ 9.40 $12.77 
MED Nps aoa caecnede 9.75 9.40 12.00 
WIE. Sse escveey ee 8.25 8.55 11.16 
REN is 6 0 his ew ds, sai ae 9.00 9.00 12.76 
I». co's:0 cle. 6athne 8.85 9.00 12.70 
Bi PEG sc ececcthea 8.50 8.75 ofa 
Moose Jaw. ........es0- 8.15 8.65 dec 
GOOD LAMBS. 
, a a ee $15.00 $14.00 $13.00 
ae ee ae 11.00 11.00 11.50 
Weenies... ceviccccese 12.50 12.00 10.00 
Ee Pee eS 2.00 12.00 10.00 
SS ae SS 50 eae 10.00 
Mey, DEE. nn. Kdjnnd csinn’ ; 10.50 waa 
eee er wee 12.00 wove 


gh» we 39 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK. 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Jan. 9....22,682 5,882 48,771 21,650 
Tues., Jan. 10... 8,281 4,038 36,407 21,703 
Wed., Jan, 11... 9,706 3,278 23,229 12,866 
Thur., Jan. 12... 9,082 4,145 2,083 21,021 
Fei. dam. 3830... 2,310 828 22,553 8,498 
Sat., Jan. 14.... 200 200 5,000 3,000 














Totals this wk.52,261 18,371 188,043 88,738 
Prev. week......48,769 13,637 233,052 79,269 
NGG? MOO. 5... <0: 64,233 13,719 203,322 88,719 
Two yrs. ago....68,523 14,633 202,211 106,161 

Year’s receipts to Jan. 14, with comparative 
totals: 















1928. 1927. 
ere ee ee 101,030 122,623 
SR b.cucvapcevadedeucenes 32,008 29,392 
DE ic cdbdsemick dedthee ste 421,095 381,011 
SEEN. “a dp. cckaeh éubeee takeos 168,007 183,577 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Jan. 9.... 5,176 458 12,139 6,791 
Tues., Jan. 10... 2,484 494 15,102 4,021 
Wed., Jan. 11... 3,119 219 8,507 3,671 
Thur., Jan. 12... 2,721 513-15, 374 2,513 
hri., Jan. 13..... 684 =e 15,499 3,348 
Sat., Jan. 14.... 100 Seee 3,500 1,000 
Totals this wk.14,284 1,684 70,121 21,344 
Prev. week ..... 13,793 1,118 71,459 26,045 
i Sees 18,795 55,480 24,023 


8,795 1,048 
Two years ago...21,197 1,381 56,865 29,582 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 


Week end. Jan. 14..$13.80 §$ 8.25 $ 6.15 
Previous week ..... 14.10 8.50 6.10 2.85 


ME! castigo sceesices 10.25 11.90 6.40 12.55 
BE oo si aN ewe 'nsoe de 9.70 | 11.75 8.25 15.50 
WOMB cc vescccccvecce 9.10 10.45 9.10 18.10 
WORE oo veccccccccccs 9.60 7.15 7.35 13.30 
SE. kc escceccucaces 9.25 8.15 7.75 13.65 





Av. 1923-1927 ....$ 9.60 $9.90 $7.80 $14.60 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net cupply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


*Week ending Jan. 14..... 37,900 117,900 67,900 
Py | ee 34,796 161,593 53,224 
DE ns <qcedabatedawiceiees 45,488 147,842 

Baie cdaededededeacuded 47,326 145,346 76,579 
BE Ue wERA 5 4 04s OA Waess 5 50,074 236,305 " 

; eR a an 51,669 220,347 58,879 


*Saturday, Jan. 14, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts average weight and top and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 


Average 
No. Wet. — Prices — 
received lbs. Top. Avg. 


*Week ending Jan. 14.188,000 231 $ 8.65 $ 8,25 
Previous week .. -233,052 226 9.00 8.50 











, eee -203,322 233 12.25 11.90 
ere 202,211 243 12.85 11.75 
BE seoren te Kenn -321,975 227 11.25 10.45 
A Ee me 295,293 232 7.50 7.15 
BEE swecsesccscneceevs 171,208 234 8.85 8.15 
Av. 1923-1927 ..... 238,800 234 $10.55 $ 9.90 


*Receipts and average weight for week ending 
Jan. 14, 1928, estimated. 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 
Chicago packers’ hog slaughterings for the 


week ending Jan. 14, 1928 
Armour & Co 





Sate vs meh eees 6 eheiadeeacuawe 9,400 
IE  ENIORE Cs 5 ac ope Sie bse wae amends: 2,300 
CE Gis ae indent. oven tasccmak +.» 11,100 
Hammond Co. 4,900 
Morris & Co... 9,500 
Wilson & Co.. 13,900 
Boyd-Lunham 3,600 
Western Packing Co 11,900 
Roberts & Oake...... 7,700 
Miller & Hart............ 6,600 
Independent Packing Co.... 2,900 
Brennan Packing Co..............0.- -- 6,800 
PB a A SE ee 5,600 
GO Gaia 5 vein COC ba IVs Swe kee USS othe le 37,100 

I Ss: Sia dieinanintn Ghia Sina du dies whe Whey a ao 133,300 
ee OPP ON PP Pe PP ee PE pe Terre rr 172,800 
ES eS aS ne Bas 157,200 
BEY oh Gece eMRK hss Oh Ue vive Pe cmadkereeeeae ,400 
Ral ir ois <5. gd-< 06 <u Rie» ce de Ube a hek cad 256,000 


HULL OIL MARKET. 
Hull, England, Jan. 18, 1928.—(By 


Cable)—Refined cottonseed oil 39s 3d, 
crude cottonseed oil 35s 6d. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill, Jan. 19, 1928. 

CATTLE — Better grade fed steers, 
25c lower, 50 to 75c under week’s high 
time; common and medium grades, 25c 
higher; common and medium fat offer- 
ings at new high levels for season; beef 
cows, 25c higher; heifers, 25@40c up; 
cutters, strong; bulls, 15@25c higher; 
vealers, $2.00@2.50 higher. Extreme 
top fed steers, $18.75; best yearlings, 
$18.00; common and medium kinds, 
$11. 50@14. 50; most fat cows, $7.00@ 
9.75; heifers, $9.00@11.50; yearling 
heifers, $11.50@12.25; best, $13.00; 
heavy sausage bulls, $8.65; shipper 
calves, $15.50; most light kinds, $12.75 
@14.00. 


HOGS—Hog values generally 10 to 
30c higher for week despite sizable in- 
crease in local and outside market sup- 
plies; pigs, up 50@75c, mostly 50c; 
large packers active buyers on breaks; 
late top, $8.45 paid frequently for 
choice hogs. 180 to 210 Ibs. Bulk good 
and choice hogs, 170 lbs. up, $8.25@ 
8.40; light lights, $7.75@8.25; pigs, 
$7.00@7.50; packing sows, $7.15@7.40; 
best kinds, up to $7.60. 

SHEEP — Lighter supplies from the 
corn belt were the principal bullish fac- 
tor in the week’s 35 to 50c lamb ad- 
vance. Sheep and yearlings were in 
light supply and mostly 25c higher. 
Week’s top on fat lambs, $13.75. Bulk 
of 83 to 90-lb. lambs, $138.25@13.65; 92 
to 100 lbs., $12.50@138.25 basis; extreme 
weights, $11.50@12.25; light native 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 


LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thursday, 
Jan. 19, 1928, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by leased wire of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 
ing pigs excluded): 
. (250-350 Ibs.) a 
. (200-250 lbs.) med-ch. 
It. . (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch.. 
Lt. It. (130-160 Ibs.) com-ch 
Packing sows, smooth and reugh. 
Sitr. pigs (130 lbs. down), med-ch 
Av. cost and wt., Wed. (pigs excl.) 


Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
er ,500 LBS. UP): 


oe 10@ 
28 25@ 


8.45 
8.45 


ie 
6.90@ 
6.75@ 
—& 20-2: 22. 


15.00@18.50 


17.25@18.50 
14.75@17.25 


17.00@18.25 
14.50@17.25 


16.75@17.00 
13.50@17.00 


11.25@14.50 
9.25@11.25 

STEERS (FED CALVES AND 

YEARLINGS 750-950 LBS.) : 
15.75@16.75 
12.25@15.75 
LBS. DOWN): 

HEIFERS (850 ) 12.75@13.50 
Good . 11.50@12.75 
Common-med. 8.25@11.50 

IFERS (850 LBS. UP): 
aC .. 12.00@13.25 
- 10.50@12.75 
8.75@11.50 


11.00@11.50 
8.75@11.00 
6.50@ 8.75 
5.50@ 6.50 


* 
MOOS 


Go 
Common-med. 
Low cutter and@cutter....... 
BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): 
Beef Good-ch. 
Cutter-med. 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): 
Medium-ch. 
Cull-common 
bay mr eo ae FED): 
Good-c 


8. cm yy 00 


Cull-common 


Slaughter bey d and Lambs: 
Lambs (84 lbs. down) good-ch. 13.00@13.85 
Lambs (o2 Ibs. down) medium... 11.65@13.00 
Lambs (all weights) cull- common 10.25@11.65 
Yearling wethers (110 lbs. down) 

medium-choice 
Ewes (120 lbs. down) med-ch.... 
Ewes (120-150 lbs.) medium-ch... 
Ewes (all weights) cull-common. 


CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. 
$8.15@ 8.50 


base 73 
5.75@ 7.50 
8.40-224 Ib. 


17.75@18.25 
14.25@17.75 


17.00@18.00 
14.00@17.00 


16.50@17.75 
13.75@16.50 


10.50@14.25 
8.25@10.50 


15.50@16.50 
12.00@15.50 


13.00@13.75 
11.00@13.00 
7.00@11.00 


11.25@13.25 
9.50@12.25 
8.00@ 9.50 


io 
oy 


2S 
ss 


m1 
Fad 


Saled 
ao 


ao 


gn 


Hao Shh 


OMAHA. 
$8.00@ 8.30 
8.00@ 8.30 
7.75@ 8.20 
7.25@ 8.10 
6.90@ 7.35 


8.04-256 lb. 


KANS, CITY. 
$8.00@ 8.40 
8.10@ 8.40 
8.00@ 8.35 
7.60@ 8.15 
6.50@ 7.40 
7.00@ 7.50 
8.14-252 Ib. 


ST. PAUL. 
$8.00@ 8.10 
1 


14.50@17.75 


16.75@17.75 
14.00@16.75 


17.25@18.00 
13.85@17.75 


00@17.25 
2:50@ 15.00 


16.50@17.50 
13.50@16.50 


16.75@18.00 
13.65@17.25 


16.00@17.25 
13.00@16.00 


16.50@17.50 
13.00@16.75 


14.00@16.75 
11.75@14.00 


10.00@14.00 
8.00@10.00 


10.00@13.85 
7.75@10.00 


15.00@16.50 
11.75@15.00 


15.25@17.00 
12.25@15.50 


14.00@16.25 
11.75@14.00 


12.25@13.50 
10.50@12.25 
7.00@10.50 


12.50@13.75 
10.25@12.75 
7.00@10.25 


11.50@13.75 
9.00@11.50 
6.50@ 9.00 


11.00@13.00 
9.50@12.00 
7.50@10.00 


11.50@13.00 
10.00@12.00 
7.75@10.25 


10.50@12.50 
9.00@10.50 
6.50@ 9.00 


10.00@11.00 1 
8.25@10.00 
6.50@ 8.25 
5.00@ 6.50 


s 


9.25@10.50 
9.25 

5@ 8.00 
@ 6.25 


ee 
e 


@s 
pg et 
st 


as 


Spor 
- oo 
ASKS 
AHHS 
Sséu 

= 

oS 

bo 

ow 


s 
o 
om 
—) 


.00@ 9.00 
8.000 8.00 


op 
peta 
ac 
® 
gs 
33 
®&8 
“10 
=I. 


Ss) 
on 


7.50@10.50 
5.50@ 7.50 


oor 
oo 
aa 


ss 
(IS) 


on 
oo 
ated 
got 
oo 


8.50@11.00 9.00@11.50 
7.50@ 8.50 7.50@ 9.00 
5.50@ 7.50 5.50@ 7.50 


= 


Ao 
Ss 
(S19) 
oot 
uso 
oss 


12.50@13.00 12.50@13.15 
11.00@12.50 11.5 


50@12.50 
9.00@11.00 8.50@11.50 


8.50@11.00 
5.25@ 7.50 
5.00@ 7.25 
2.50@ 5.25 


12.25@13.00 
10.75@12.25 
9.00@10.75 


8.25@10.25 


O88 
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throwouts, $10.75@11.50. Runs from 
Colorado, light and sold at $12.50@ 
13.25, with the best $13.50; fall clipped 
lambs, $11.75@12.00 mostly. Yearlings 
in demand at $10.50@11.50; fat ewes, 
$6.75@7.25. 

eae 


KANSAS CITY. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 19, 1928, 

CATTLE—tThe better grades of fed 
steers and yearlings closed dull with 
advances practically erased. Medium to 
good short feds about steady through- 
out the week. Five loads of choice 
heavy Kansas fed steers, scaling 1,401 
Ibs., scored a new high level since war 
times at $18.25. Several loads of desir- 
able weighty steers, $16.75@18.10; best 
yearlings, $15.50; the bulk light and 
medium weights, $11.75@15.50. All 
classes of she stock closed at steady to 
25c higher levels, with better grades 
showing most of the advance. Bulls, 
15@25c higher; veal calves, steady; 
late top, $11.00. 

HOGS—The weeks trade ruled very 
uneven. Prices sharply lower early 
under liberal receipts. A stronger un- 
dertone on late days put prices on a 
slightly higher level than a week ago, 
Offerings scaling 200 Ibs. and up, 5@ 
10c higher; lightweight, 10@25c up, 
Closing top reached $8.40. Better 
grades- of all weights, $8.00@8.40; 
packing sows held about steady with 
$6.75@7.25 taking the bulk. 

SHEEP—AlIll killing classes met a 
good demand and finished the week 
15@25c higher. Bulk of the wooled 
lambs, $12.25@12.85; shorn lambs, 
$10.60@10.75; fall shorn, $11.25. Best 
fat ewes, $7.50; bulk, $6.75@7.25. 


OMAHA. 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Neb., Jan. 19, 1928. 

CATTLE—On an active and unevenly 
higher market Monday, fed steers and 
yearlings reached new high levels for 
the season. Later the upturn was lost 
with closing values weak to 25c lower 
for the week; the better grades show- 
ing the decline. Two loads, 1,415 Ib. 
steers earned $18.00; other weighty of- 
ferings, $17.00@17.50. She stock closed 
to 25c higher; bulls mostly 25c lower; 
veals. and calves, steady; practical top 
veals, $10.00. 

HOGS — Marketward movement of 
hogs shows expansion locally. Trading 
ruled active each day and values are 
on a strong to 10c higher basis. On 
Thursday of this week the top reached 
$8.30; bulk of 200-300 Ib. butchers, 
$8. 15@8. 25; 160-200 Ib. lights, $8.00@ 
8.15; packing sows, $7.00@7.25; stags, 
$6.00@6.75. 

_ SHEEP—The fat lamb trade has car- 
ried a strong undertone. Local packers 
have filled liberal orders and consider- 
able shipping inquiry developed. Prices 
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E. K. CORRIGAN 








E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Two Markets 


So. St. Joseph 
R. G. SYMON 











Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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are 15@25c higher than a week ago. 
On Thursday of this week bulk of the 
fed wooled lambs, 90@95 lb., $12.50@ 
12.85; top $12.90; extreme weight 
lambs, rejects from load lots, down- 
ward to $11.50; fat sheep, 15@25c 
higher for the period; bulk of 
slaughter ewes, $7.00@7.25; top, $7.50. 
a 


ST. LOUIS. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ul., Jan. 19, 1928. 
CATTLE — Strength was shown by 
most killing classes, compared with one 
week ago, steers, steady to 25c higher; 
good and choice vealers, 75c lower; all 
other classes, 25c higher. Tops for 
week: 1,238-lb. matured steers, $15.60; 
990-lb. yearlings, $14.00; mixed year- 
lings, $12.50; heifers, $11.75; cows, 
$11.50. Bulks for week: Steers, $10.50 
10.75; fat mixed yearlings and 
heifers, $11.00@11.50; cows, $7.00@ 
9.00;. low cutters, $5.25@5.75. 
HOGS—Heaviest run of the season 
held values at low levels, but demand 
has been broad and trading active with 
somewhat more strength than last 
week. Light hogs, $8.60@8.65; top, 
$8.75; medium and heavy hogs, $8.50@ 
8.55. Most pigs show a 25@50c decline, 
with lightest off $1.00 in extremes; 140- 
150 lb. averages, $7.75@8.25; good 90- 
180 lb. pigs, $6.25@7.50; packing sows 
unchanged, mostly $7.25. 
SHEEP — Receipts have been very 
light and the market 25c higher on 
lambs and yearlings. Packers paid 
$18.25 for lambs averaging 90-lbs., and 
lighter ones reached $13.50. Bulk fed 
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westerns, $12.85@13.25; natives, $12.50 
@13.00; culls, $9.50; 92-lb. yearlings, 
$10.75; top ewes, $6.50. 

a 


SIOUX CITY. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Sioux City, Ia., Jan. 18, 1928. 
CATTLE—tThe cattle trade on strong 
basis all week, and 25c higher in all 
divisions.. Receipts slightly over 11,000 
for three days. Bulk in the beef steer 
division was of the shortfed order. Best 
cattle, $17.35; bulk of steers, $13.00@ 
15.00. Heifers, $11.00@12.50. Best 
fed cows, up to $11.00; fed cows, $9.00 
@10.00; plainer classes, down to $7.50. 
Canners and cutters strong at $5.00@ 
$6.50. Heavy bulls, $8.50; and lights, 
up to $9.00. Veals are steady at $7.50 
11.50 


HOGS—tThe first three days run, 39,- 
000. Market steady with Monday’s 
opening. Buyers are paying less atten- 
tion to weight and more to quality. 
The bulk of well finished hogs of all 
weights, $8.00@8.15; sows, $7.00@7.25. 

SHEEP — The market steady with 
Tuesday, and 50c higher than Monday’s 
opening. Bulk of fed lambs, $13.00, 
which figure was the top. Ewes, 25c¢ 
higher than last week. Top, $7.50; 
bulk, $7.00@7.25. 


~ 
ST. PAUL. 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and Minnesota Dept. of Agricuiture.) 


South St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 18, 1928. 
CATTLE—Closing levels in cattle to- 
day, although carrying a weak under- 








WE BUY ’EM RIGHT! 


Telephone Yards 0184 


A TRIAL IS CONVINCING! 
Write—’ Phone—Wire 


Murphy Bros. & Company 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO 























Potts — Watkins 


Order Buyers of Live Stock 





National Stock Yards, IIl. 


Reference: National Stock Yards National Bank 


Walker 














Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 


Union Stock Yards 


J. W. MURPHY CO. 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Omaha, Nebr. 
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tone, showed the effects of the earlier 
week’s 25c to, in spots, 50c upturn. 
Top mediumweight steers, $15.50; 
rough heavy weights, $14.75; bulk of 
steers $10.50@12.50. Specialties in 
she-stock reached $11.00@$12.00 for 
heifers, and $10.00@10.50 for cows. 
Bulk of all she-stock, $6.50@$9.50. 

Cutters sold mostly at $5.00@6.00; 
bulls, from $8.00 for beef offering, and 
at $7.75 for medium grades. Vealers 
$1.00 higher; good lights, $11.00 
mostly. 

HOGS—The hog market was uneven, 
but on a strong to slightly higher basis 
than a week ago. Most lights and 
butchers, $8.00@$8.10; light lights, 
$7.25@7.75. Bulk of packing sows, 
$7.00, compared with $6.75 a week ago. 
Pigs steady at $6.75. 

SHEEP—A steady to strong market 
was apparent in the sheep house and 
most of the desirable 80 to 90-lb. fed 
lambs cleared at $12.75, with less de- 
sirable and lighter weights from $12.00 
@12.50. Cull and common lambs, $9.00 
@10.75; some light inferior kinds down 
to $5.00. Sheep, scarce and steady; 
fat ewes, $6.00@7.00. 


a eae 


NEW YORK LIVE STOCK. 


Receipts of live stock at New York 
for week ending Jan. 14, 1928, were re- 
ported officially as follows: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 














Jersey City ........ 4,340 10,413 7,279 21,495 
Serer 844 3,526 29,908 8,389 
Central Union ...... 3,241 1,459 «++. 21,878 

eee 8,425 15,398 37,187 51,762 
Previous week ..... 6,685 9,330 27,218 37,460 
Two weeks ago..... 7,935 12,267 32,802 38,688 





Good Buyers Bring Good Results 
For Best Service Buy Through 
KENNETT - MURRAY 
Live Stock Buying Organization 





BUFFALO 
Kennett-Murray- 
Maxwell & Co. 


Clyde Maxwell 
Howard Kirk 
CHICAGO 








CINCINNATI 








BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 


DETROIT 
Kennett, Murray 
& Colina 


Kennett, Murray & Co. 
B. F. Pierce, Mgr. 


Kennett, Colina & Co. 
J. A. Wehinger, Mgr. Kennett, Murray & Co. 


Buying Offices 
MONTGOMERY 
EAST ST. LOUIS p, ©. Kennett & Son 
Kennett, Sparks & Co. R, V, Stone, Mer. 
H. L. Sparks, Mgr. 


NASHVILLE 
Pose ncomype sd Kennett, Murray & Co. 
Murray & Co. G. W. Hicks, Mgr. 
E. R. Whiting OMAHA 
Cc. J. Renard Kennett, Murray & Co. 
LAFAYETTE 


R. J. Colina, Mgr. 


SIOUX CITY 
Kennett, Murray 
& Brown 


D. L. Heath, Mer. 
LOUISVILLE 
P. C. Kennett & Son 


Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities. 
Write or wire us 























J. T. Brown, Jr., 
P. B. Stewart, Mgr. E. N. Oyler, Jr., Mgr. Mgr. 





W. L. Kennett, Louisville, Ky. F. L. Murray, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. C. B. Heinemann, Service Mgr., Chicago. 
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ST. JOSEPH. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
St. Joseph, Jan. 19, 1928. 

CATTLE—Beef steers and yearlings, 
steady to 25c higher; good lightweight 
steers, $14.75; good yearlings, $14.65. 
Bulk of steers and yearlings, $11.50@ 
14.50; plain warmed up lightweights, 
$11.00 and below. Fat she stock under- 
went little change. Beef cows bulked 
at $7.50@9.50; choice kinds ranged up 
to $11.00; bulls, largely at $7.50@8. 06; 
vealers, ‘$2. 00@3.00 higher; extreme 
top, $14.00. 

HOGS—Swine values declined early 
under liberal supplies to approximately 
the low point of the year. Substantial 
support appeared at the downturn and 
rapid recovery developed. Butcher 
classes, steady to 15c higher; packing 
sows, 25c higher; choice 220-240 Ib. 
butchers topped late at $8.40; majority 
of desirable 180-320 lb. weights, $8.25@ 
8.30. Others ranged down to $8.10 and 
ad 140-lb. light lights made $7.75. 

acking sows bulked at $7.00@$7.25, 
and smooth lightweights reached $7.50. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs scored 25@35c 
up turns; late top rested at $13.10 for 
choice light and handyweight wooled 
westerns. Bulk for week, $12.75@ 
13.10. Woolskins scaling 93-95 Ibs., 
$12.50@12.75; 98-107 Ib. kinds, $11.50 
@12.00; clipped lambs, $11.00@11.10; 
choice natives, $12.75; desirable grades, 
$12.00@12.50; yearlings and aged 
stock, 25c higher; 110-lb. wooled yearl- 
ings, $10.50; 93-lb. clippers, $9.75; fat 
ewes, $7.50. 


ical 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS. 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
show the number of livestock slaughtered at the 
aot centers for the week ending January 14, 


Ft. Worth 
Philadelphia 
a 
Bosto: 


N. Y. and Jersey City.. 
Oklahoma City 


142,841 


157,200 
40 


51,083 
39,813 
29,634 

49,396 


18,032 
36,661 


58,118 
5,470 





ny 
N. Y. and Jersey City.. 
Oklahoma City 














218,330 


THE 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES. 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, January 
14, 1928, with comparisons, are reported to The 


National Provisioner as follows: 
CHICAGO. 
Hogs. 
9,400 
11,100 
9,500 


13,900 
2,300 
4, 


Libby, McNeill & Libby.. ee 

Brennan Packing Co., 6,800 hogs: “Miller & 
Hart, 6,600 hogs; Independent Packing Co., 2,900 
hogs: Boyd, Lunham & Co., 3,600 hogs; Western 
Packing & Provision Co., 11,900 hogs; Roberts 
& Oake, 7,700 hogs; Agar Packing Co., 5,600 
hogs; others, 37,100 hogs. 


KANSAS CITY. 


Cattle. Calves. 


1,065 
897 


Hogs. Sheep. 
7,698 5,202 

v 7,254 
“980 3,518 
803 A 5,937 
733 y 4,839 
160 120 


4,638 26,870 


Armour & Co 


Fowler Pkg. Co 


Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. 
14,188 
13,307 

7,970 


5,9) 
12,172 


Sheep. 
12,159 
12,278 

4,448 
11,015 


Armour & Co 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 
Co. . 


Eagle Pkg. Co 

M. Glassburg 

Glaser Prov. 

Hoffman Bros. 
Mayerowich & Vail 
Omaha Pkg. © 

J. Rife Pkg. Co 

J. Roth & Sons 

So. Omaha Pke. GP. n00<% 
Lincoln Pkg. Co 
Morrell Pkg. Co 

Oe 
Sinclair Pkg. Co 

Wilson Pkg. Co 
Kennett-Murray Co. 

J. W. Murphy 

Other Buyers 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour & Co 
Swift & Co 

Morris & Co. 

East Side Pkg. Co. 
All others 


2,688 
7,897 
2,419 


7,708 
15,981 
41,693 


265 
1,065 
546 


10,920 2,850 


Cattle. Calves. 
891 
711 
344 
103 


3,049 

SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 
319 


329 
335 


it 
Local butchers .... 25 
Order Buyers 16 
1,035 

ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. 
4,636 
553 


Hogs. 
Swift & Co 
Armour & 


Others 


65,728 


Hogs. 
31, — 


33 
6,862 47, 839 
193 

15 36,228 


"12,209 208 14,292 116,137 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 


799 
548 


Hogs. 
3,900 
1,736 2,795 
: 404 


8,525 525 "1,847 


WICHITA. 

Cattle. Calves. 
Cudahy gag Co.. 836 
Dold Pkg. 18 
West. Drsd. a Co. ° 
Dunn-Ostertag 


7,099 


Hogs. 
7,142 
5,198 


12,340 
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DENVER. 


619 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


Cattle. Calves. 


Eastern Buyers .... 2,552 
Kingan 934 


80 

ur & 25 
Bell Pke. Co mene 
Brown Bros. 11 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... .... > 
Schussler Pkg. Co... 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 
Meier Pkg. Co 
Indiana Prov. 
Art Wabnitz 
Maas-Hartman & Co. 
Steinmetz Pkg. Co.. 
one Abat. & Co. Be 


3,740 
CINCINNATI. 


Cattle. Calves. 
A. Freund 
W. Gall & Son.. 
Hilberg & Son... 
Juengling 
Kahn’s Sons Co.. 


BaHme 


oP Pkg. C 
— Meyer Pkg. 


W. G. Rehn & Son. 
A. Sander Pkg. Co. 
J. Schlachter & Son. 
J. od F. Schroth Pkg. 


MILWAUKEE. 


Cattle. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. Seas 
0. D..B, Oe, 50 


Calves. 
7,517 
The Layton Co cor 


Armour & Co....... 3, 563 


Armour & Co., Chgo. bone 
Butchers 286 
Traders 89 


11,455 
RECAPITULATION. 
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B25 
2,646 
1,194 
13,456 


2 oot 
4,154 
Hogs. 


12,335 
24,742 


Sheep, 
2,117 
590 


43,435 


293 

. 20 
e ° 60 
5,883 124 


2,941 
274 


4,274 
1,504 fo 
x. ae 
4,202 
622 
19,951 


a 


638 


Hogs. Sheep. 
9,864 394 


457 
122 

2 
10,685 680 


"234 
. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by market 
for the week ending Jan. 14, 1928, with compari- 


sons: 


CATTLE. 
Week 


St. ‘Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma Noiiy 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Milwaukee 


St. Paul 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
h 


Oklahoma City 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Milwaukee 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 


St. Louis . 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City .. 
Oklahoma City 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Milwaukee . 
Wichita 
Denver . 

St. Paul .. 
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THE 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—The market was 
rather quiet at Chicago during the 
week to date. Only confirmed trading 
was about 2,000 hides this week, and 
about 5,000 at the end of last week, at 
steady prices. All descriptions are 
quoted at prices steady with last trad- 
ing. Buyers’ ideas are generally ‘4c 
lower, based on deteriorating quality 
at this season, but killers apparently 
are in no hurry to move their kill of 
the last ten days and point to the fact 
that an actual shortage of hides in all 
markets is admitted. 

The feature of the market during 
the week was a practical clean-up of 
the New York market, at prices steady 
with those quoted at Chicago; these 
being kosher hides, the Chicago mar- 
ket has since had a stronger under- 
tone. 

Spready native steers quoted nomi- 
nally around 28c, there having been no 
recent trading. One packer moved 
1,700 heavy native steers at the end of 
last week at 26%c, steady. Extreme 
native steers are nominally 26c. 

Butt branded steers are 26c nomi- 
nally. Colorados are 25%c last paid, 
and fairly well cleaned up. Heavy 
Texas steers are 26c last paid, and 
asked; light Texas steers are quoted 
nominally 25%c; ex-light Texas steers 
are nominally 24c. 

One packer moved 1,200 heavy 
native cows at mid-week at 25c for 
January, and another packer sold 2,200 
at same figure at end of last week. 
About 1,000 light native cows moved 
at end of last week at 25%c, and 
quoted nominally on _ this basis. 
Branded cows are 24c, last paid and 
nominal. 

One packer moved a small car of 
native bulls, dating November-Decem- 
ber-January, at 20%c. Branded bulls 
last moved at 20c for Ft. Worths, and 
northerns were nominally 19'%c. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — The 
local market is rather quiet, being 
fairly well sold up to end of January. 
Last trading in January hides was by 
two packers, about ten days ago, at 25c 
for all-weight native steers and cows; 
one packer secured 24c for branded, 
the other 24%c. One local small 
packer still has January hides, and has 
been holding above the nominal mar- 
ket; still asking 26c for all-weight 
natives. One small packer sold about 
700 December-January bulls at mid- 
week at 20c for native bulls, and 19c 
for branded, steady with a sale made 
late last week. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country hides 
appear to have an easier tone than 
packer hides, especially at outside 
points, in that dealers are more willing 
to recognize a normal spread between 
packer and country hides, and trading 
has been somewhat more active. Good 
all-weights are generally considered at 
22c top, selected, delivered. 

Heavy cows are quoted at 20@2Ic 
asked, and heavy steers alone around 
22c asked. Buff weights are generally 
held at 22@22%%c, and some outside 


lots have moved at 22c. For good 
25/45 lb. extremes 24@24%4c is asked 
with some outside lots reported as 
moving at 24c. Bulls are around 17%c, 
selected, asked. All-weight branded 
are quoted at 1944@20c, less Chicago 
freight. 

CALFSKIN S—Last trading in pack- 
er calfskins was at 33c for all points, 
December take-off. December skins are 
nearly cleaned up and 34@35c is talked 
for unsold skins. Toronto skins are 
reported sold at 34c in the East. 

Thirty cents was last paid for first 
salted Chicago city calfskins, the four 
cars previously reported being the last 
confirmed sale; they are quoted nom- 
inally at 30@31c. Outside cities are 
quoted nominally at around 2914@30c. 
Mixed cities and countries range down 
around 2614@27c. 

KIPSKINS — Packer kipskins are 
fairly well cleaned up to end of De- 
cember; last confirmed trading was at 
30c for natives; 29c for over-weights 
and 27c for branded; 30@3lc was 
quoted for unsold natives. 

First salted Chicago city kips are 
quoted nominally around 271%4.@28c, 
with practically nothing offered. Out- 
side cities are around 27%c. Mixed 
cities and countries range down around 
25% @26c. 

Packer regular slunks are offered at 
$1.75, with last trading at $1.65; hair- 
less are quoted $1.00@1.10 asked. 

HORSEHIDES — This market is 
rather slow, with choice renderers with 
full heads and shanks available at 
$9.25, ranging down to $8.25 asked for 
mixed city and country lots. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts are quoted 
at 25@28c per lb., according to sec- 
tion. Packer shearlings are in good 
demand; one car, more than half of 
skins fresh clipped, sold at $1.20, and 
buyer was willing to pay $1.25 for 75% 
No. 1’s. Pickled skins are steady and 
quoted $9.50@9.75 per doz. for straight 
run of packer lambs; last trading in 
ribby lambs was at $9.00, and blind 
ribbies sold at $10.00 per doz., and are 
well sold up. Last trading at New 
York was on the basis of $9.50 for 
straight run of city lambs. Pickled 
sheepskins are quoted around $10.50 for 
packer straight run, with last confirmed 
trading at $9.50 for ribbies, and $11.50 
for blind ribbies. Packer wool lambs 
are quoted up to $3.90 per cwt. live 
lamb at Chicago for next week, influ- 
enced by the higher wool market; $2.65 
@3.10 quoted on piece basis. Packer 
sheepskins are priced around $1.50@ 
2.00. Small packer lambs are quoted 
$2.25@3.00 for late slaughter. 


PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips are 
quoted at 844@9c, nominally. Gelatine 
stocks are quoted 4@4%c, with sales 
at 4c. 


New York. 

PACKER HIDES—There was a good 
movement in January hides during the 
week, at full Chicago prices for kosher 
hides. About 3,000 native steers moved 
at 26%4c, and 15,000 to 18,000 branded 
steers moved at 26c for butts and 25%c 
for Colorados. This movement had a 
strengthening effect on the entire mar- 
ket. 
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COUNTRY HIDES—Country hidé 
market appears a shade easier, and 
trading more active. Good 25/45 Ib. 
extremes quoted 24@24%4c, with inside 
figure reported paid. Buff weights gen- 
erally held at 22c top. 

CALFSKIN S—Receipts continue 
light in the calfskin market. Sales of 
7-9’s are reported at $3.25, or 15c ad- 
vance over last week, and $3.35 now 
asked. Last confirmed trading in 5-7’s 
at $2.60 but nominally higher; 9-12’s 
around $4.25 asked. Couple cars Tor- 
onto calfskins reported moving on basis 
of 34c per lb. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ending Jan. 14, 1928, 6,912,000 
Ibs.; previous week, 5,094,000 lbs.; 
same week, 1927, 4,797,000 lIbs.; from 
Jan: 1 to Jan. 14, 12,006,000 lbs.; same 
period, 1927, 10,839,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago 
for the week ending Jan. 14, 1928, 5,- 
704,000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,779,000 
Ibs.; same week, 1927, 5,964,000 Ibs.; 
from Jan. 1 to Jan. 14, 10,483,000 Ibs.; 
same period, 1927, 11,399,000 Ibs. 

a 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ending Jan. 20, 1928, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ending Previous Cor. week, 
Jan. 20, 28. week. 1927. 


Spr. nat. strs. @28n @28n @16n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @26% @26% @15% 
Hvy. Tex. 

SU évceess @26ax @26 @15 
Hvy. butt 

brnd’d = strs. @26n @26 ou 
Hvy. Col. strs. @25%n @25% 14% 
Ex-light Tex. 

OR lawns @24n 24 @24% @13% 
Brnd’d cows.. @24n 24 @24% @13% 
Hvy. nat. 

COWB ...... @25 25 @26ax @14 
Light nat 

CONE aiccee @25%4n @25% @14% 
Nat. bulls.... @20% 20%@2lax @10 
Brnd’d bulls. .194%4@20 194%4@20 8%@ 9% 
Calfskins ....33 @34n 33 @34 ct tal 
Kips, nat. ... @30 @30 18n @17s8 
Kips, ov-wt... @29 @29 16%4n@15%s 
Kips, brnd’d.. @27 @27 14 
Slunks, reg...1.65@1.75 1.65@1.75 @1.25 


Slunks, hris..1.00@1.10ax95 @1.10 85n 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts..25 @2514n254b@26ax 134@18% 


Branded ..... @2444n 2444 @25 
Nat. bulls.... @2 2 @10 
Brnd’d bulls.. @19 @19 @ 8 
Calfskins ....30 @3l1n @30 174%@17% 
ree 2744@28n 27 @28n @17ax 
Slunks, reg..1.40@1.75ax1.25@1.40n 90 @1.00n 
Slunks, hris.. @90ax 90 @1.00n 50 @60n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
ivy. stre.... @22ax @22ax 11%@12 
Hvy. cows...20 @2lax @2lax ll @llW¥ax 
Buffs ........22 @22% 22%@23 12 @12% 
Extremes ....24 @24% 25 @25% 14 @I15 
pO REE 17 @17%ax @18ax 8 @8&%ax 
Calfskins ....25 @26 @24n @14 
Kips ........24 @25 23 @24n 13%@14 
Light calf....1.50@1.75 1.40@1.75 @1.10 
Deacons ...... 1.35@1.60 1.25@1.50 @1.10 
Slunks, reg...75 @1.00n 75 @1.00 60 @70 
Slunks, hris..25 @30 25 @ 15 @25 
Horsehides ..8.25@9.25ax8.50@9.50 4.50@5.50 
Hogskins .... @80 @80 35 @40 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs...2.50@3.10 2.50@3.05 1.75@2.20 
Small packer 

lambs ..... -25@3.00 2.25@2.80 ........... 
Pkr. shearlgs.1.20@1.25 1.20@1.25 1.00@1.20 
Dry pelts ....25 @28 25 @28 21 @2 

a 


What are the temperature require- 
ments in the hide cellar? How do tem- 
peratures affect shrinkage? Ask the 
“Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the meat 
packer’s guide. 
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WHEN YOU OVERHAUL 


Use these gaskets on your sharp-freezer and other 
cold-storage doors. Extra heavy construction pro- 
vides long and efficient service. Both types treated 
with non-freezing compound. These gaskets will pay 
for themselves many times over in saved refrigeration. 


Write for samples and prices 


E. J. WIRFS ORGANIZATION, Inc. 


LE MANUFACTURER 


$0 
113 South 17th St. - - St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A, 


Juruick 


REFRIGERATION 
If this is a Bluff, Call It 


WE say that JURUICK REFRIGERATION is 
electric refrigeration at its best .... That it 
will increase your profits ... . Attract the better 
class of trade .... Stop spoilage .... End worry 
with ice .... Operate automatically .... Keep your 
refrigerator at the 
exact degree of cold 
you need .... En- 
able you to display 
goods better .... 
and that it is eco- 
nomical and de- 
pendable at all 

times. 
Complete estimates—including insulation doors, in- * apis things 
§ ; are true you want a 
sulating accessories and labor—furnished by our con- Jeraich JURUICK. Give us 


struction department. No obligation. Refrigerating a chance to back up 
Unit. 























our claims with 
proof. 


Write for Juruick folder 


LUSE-STEVENSON CO. American Engineering Company 


307 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 2425 Aramingo Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for descriptive circular on conductivity, method 
of packing and manufacture of Reliable Corkboard. 






































4" "bh 
SPECIFY = | Crescent 100% Corkboard 


CAUSTIC SODA 


OD CHLORINE 
wnt TS gaye (Made in U. S. A.) 


wsonteseene so | = MATHIESON and “UNITED’S SERVICE” 


cammnaes annaeae AMMONIA provide per t and ec ical Cold Storage Rooms 
sal soleil ate wed UNITED CORK COMPANIES, Lyndhurst, N. J. 


shipping facilities of the Mathie- 
son plant at Niagara Falls, New York, 
assure every purchaser of Mathieson 
Ammonia utmost value in product 


aaa : ‘ . & 
a oe eae ee Cold Storage Insulation 
Clic MATHIESON ALKALI! WORKS Gc All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 
pte te eg a, PROVIDENCE = alata th teal JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Works: Niagara Falls, N.Y.—Saltville, Va. ° e 
a Wakenss Stocks at all Disteibating Conters a Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
th a 
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Ice and Refrigeration — 


ICE NOTES. 


A cold storage warehouse and _ ice 
manufacturing plant is being consider- 
ed for McKinney, Tex., by A. S. 
Becker of Palo Alto, Calif. 

The Jamestown Cold Storage Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y., has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock $150,000. 
The incorporators are Herbert Olsen, 
Clare A. Pickard of Jamestown and 
I. L. MacPherran, Greenhurst, N. Y. 

J. R. Cheek and Rex D. Frazier 
have purchased property in Houston, 
Tex., on which to erect a cold storage 
warehouse. 

Announcement of another cold stor- 
age warehouse and _ refrigerating 
plant, to be built at Raymondville, 
Tex., has been made by the Texas 
Power & Light Co. The plant will 
cost $100,000. 

The National Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., is planning the erection of a cold 
storage warehouse in Hollister, Calif. 
Construction work will start in the 
spring. 

A modern cold storage warehouse 
will be erected in Reedsport, Ore., by 
the Arthur Anderson Fish Co. The 
building will be placed on the site of 
the Arthur Anderson Cannery des- 
troyed by fire recently. 

A building permit has been issued to 
the Desel-Boeitcher Co., Corpus 
Christi, Tex., for an addition to its 
cold storage plant. 

Further details have been released 
concerning the cold storage warehouse 
to be erected in Okanogan, Wash., by 
the Ckanogan Fruit Growers. The 
building will be 70 by 200 feet in size 
and three stories high. It will have a 
capacity of 200 cars. 

An addition will be built to the plant 
of the Bastrop Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Bastrop, La. The cost of the addition 
will be about $40,000. 

A cold storage plant will be erected 
in Raymond, Tex., by the Texas Cen- 
tral Power Co., San Antonio, Tex. The 
cost will be in the neighborhood of 
$100,000. 

The plant of the Tennille Ice & Cold 
Storage Co., Tennille, Ga., has been 
placed in operation. 

Plans have been prepared and con- 
struction is under way on an ice and 
cold storage plant in Claxton, Ga. The 
owners are . Romberg, Gaines- 
ville, Ga., and H. W. Caldwell, La- 
Grange, Ga. 

The L. W. Bollmer Co., is planning 
to rebuild its cold storage plant at 
Malvern, Ia., destroyed by fire recently. 

The Tallulah Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Tallulah, La., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $85,000. J. L. 
Blackwell, George Williamson and 
J. K. Kirsch are the incorporators. 

Fire recently destroyed the cold 
storage warehouse on the harbor front 
at Provincetown, Mass. 

The cold storage warehouse of A. 
Paladini, Monterey, Calif., was des- 
troyed by fire recently. 

_Contract has been let for the erec- 
tion of a cold storage plant at Ocala, 

a. 
_ George T. Tippin and associates are 
Interested in building a cold storage 
warehouse in Vero Beach, Fla. 

The new cold storage warehouse of 
the Branford Ice Co., Branford, Fla., 
has started operations. 


Plans for a cold storage warehouse 
and ice plant are being made by the 
Uriah Ice & Gin Co., Pensacola, Fla. 
The cost will be in the neighborhood 
of $100,000. 

Hamlett & Perry Bros. are planning 
the erection of a cold storage ware- 
house to cost $1,500,000 in Tampa, Fla. 

The Eastern Ohio Cold Storage 
Warehouse, Columbus, O., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000. The incorporators are M. C. 
Schwan, W. E. Barnes and J. W. Hohl. 

The Sayre Ice Co., Cheyenne, Okla., 
is planning the erection of a cold stor- 
age warehouse. 

The Oceanic Terminals Co., is build- 
ing a cold storage warehouse in Port- 
land, Ore. 

The Riverside Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., Riverside, N. J., has installed ad- 
ditional refrigerating machinery. 

—— as 


HOW TO CLEAN CONDENSERS. 


To clean atmospheric ammonia con- 
densers of scale, a stiff wire brush and 
a hammer will do the job. From 
double-pipe condensers the scale must 
be removed by a drill or tube cleaner. 

All gaskets on the condenser should 
be renewed once a year. Rubber gas- 
kets wear and rot, while lead gas- 
kets quite often give enough to leak, 
so all should be inspected and renewed. 
If the several stands do not work even- 
ly, the water supply may be unevenly 
distributed. One of the stands may be 
partiy closed off by the valves being 
improperly set. Only by experiment- 
ing can the engineer discover how to 
make each coil do its share. 

To determine whether coils are con- 
densing alike, see that an equal amount 
of cooling water is supplied to each 
coil, and then feel the ammonia gas 
inlet to each coil to see that they are 
all the same temperature; also feel the 
last pipe where the ammonia leaves the 
coils.—Power. 

or a 


COOLING THE MEAT MARKET. 


The increasing use of electric refrig- 
eration being made by retail meat 
dealers is the best index of the con- 
venience, economy and merchandising 
value of this method of keeping meat 
and perishable products. 

The York Manufacturing Co., York, 
Pa., manufacturers of refrigerating 
and ice making equipment, list the fol- 
lowing retailers who have _ installed 
York equipment recently: 

Jones Piggly Wiggly Co., Belling- 
ham, Wash., a one-ton self-contained 
refrigerating machine. 

Jones Piggly Wiggly Co., Chehalis, 
Wash., a one-ton self-contained refrig- 
erating machine. 

Northwestern Improvement Co., 
Roslyn, Wash., one 2-ton, self-contained 
refrigerating machine. 

R. K. Hampton, Wytheville, Va., a 
1%4-ton, vertical, single-acting, belt 
driven, enclosed refrigerating machine 
and high presure side complete. 

J. M. Blair, Houston, Tex., a 14-ton, 
self-contained refrigerating machine. 

Grover C. Diener, Philadelphia, Pa., 
one 2-ton, selfcontained refrigerating 
machine. 

William Bensing, Stevens, Pa., one 
8-ton, vertical, single-acting, belt 


driven, enclosed refrigerating machine 
and high pressure side complete. 

Carl Steinseifer, Klamath Falls, 
Ore., one 4-ton self-contained refrig- 
erating machine. 

John C. Rath, 4123 Marcus Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo., a one-ton, self-contained 
refrigerating machine. 

Deaktor’s Market, Ambridge, Pa., 
one 2-ton, self-contained refrigerating 
machine. 

Cherry’s Market, Benton Harbor, 
Mich., a’ one-ton, self-contained refrig- 
erating machine. 

Cutkes & Co., 991 Wyckoff Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., one 4-ton, vertical, 
single-acting, belt driven, enclosed 
refrigerating machine and high press- 
ure side complete. 

Anton N. Hanson, Faribault, Minn.,; 
one 2-ton self-contained refrigerating 
machine. 











Refrigeratin 
Machine J 





Will cool your 
boxes—and keep on 
cooling them, long 
after other machines 
would be worn out. 


Let us tell 
why. Write 


you 
today. 


Address 
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Cross, Roy WSS Give Each Order Their 5 
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Eberhart & Harris ey Personal Attention 


Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chi 
oe elegrap ae > rots Cash Provisions -Beef - Etc 
ommission Merchants Future Provisions - Grain o Cotton 


Provisions Grain Cotton 3 Harrison 
MEMBERS Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 0684 Members Chicago Board of Trade 


ee eases | es eet Daily Price List Sent on Request 


White City Provision Co. | J.C.Wood & Co. 

















A modern curing and storage warehouse Board of Trade Bldg BROKERS CHICAGO 








= 
Packing House Products H. C, GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


Oldest Brokers in Our Line GARDNER & LINDBERG 





Tallow, Cae, ane, SS... ENGINEERBS 
Beef—P. 8. Lard—Green Pork 
Boneless Beef—Ref. Lard—Cured Pork 
Quick Reliable Service Guaranteed 
Eight Phones Postal Telegraph Bidg. 
All Working CHICAGO 























JOHN H. BURNS CO. —— » cosh 
SROKER KAMRATH & CHRISTENSEN 


Export Packing House Products Domestic Architectural Engineering 


407 Produce Exchange, New York City ‘ Qpeiatar fe r 
Member New York Produce Exchange Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Car Icing 


Cable Address: “Jonburns” 111 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Il, 
Codes: Cross, Kelly, Utility (Livestock Ed.) Lieber’s (5th Ed.) : 
el 


= 
H. P. Henschien R. J. McLaren) 


H. L. WOODRUFF, INC. HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 


Live Wire Brokerage Firm aoneeains 


448 W. 14th St. New York City 1637 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephones: Chelsea 7996-7997 PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 



































C. W. RILEY, Jr. L. V. ESTES, Incorporated 


BROKER Industrial Engineers ; 
Pes GaSe Saene Se Specializing in WASTE ELIMINATION and LABOR COST 
Provisions, Oils, Greases and Tallows REDUCTION without Red Tape 


Offerings Solicited 4753 Broadway Chicago 


























We specialize in taking care 


\ { ier ‘ of the requirements of buyers 
” S COMI located all over the United 
ide — Oo . Pe ee eT States and Canada. Offerings 


telegraphed promptly on re- 
PROVISION BROKERS et ee: 


BEEF On request, our complete 

Padua Hehe BRODUOTS provision, fresh meat, pack- 
TALLOWS, GREASES, OILS inghouse products, tallow and 
grease daily market quota- 

tion sheets will be mailed to 
any member of the trade free - 
CHICAGO, ILL. of charge; also our periodi- 

ALL CODES : 5 cal market reports. 
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Chicago Section 


T, W. Taliaferro, president of Ham- 
mond Standish Co., Detroit, Mich., was 
a Chicago visitor this week. 


Thomas E. Tower, vice-president of 
the Sullivan Packing Co., Detroit, 
Mich., transacted business in Chicago 
this week. 


L. S. Dennig, assistant manager of 
the St. Louis Independent Packing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., transacted business in 
Chicago this week. 


Jay C. Hormel, vice-president of 
George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn., spent several days in the city 
this week on business. 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 29,621 cattle, 9,743 calves, 
119,744 hogs and 39,485 sheep. 


Mrs. Charles E. Herrick, wife of 
Charles E. Herrick, vice-president of 
the Brennan Packing Co., Chicago, is 
progressing nicely after an operation 
for gall stones. 


T. E. Ryan, manager of the Louis- 
ville Provision Co., Louisville, Ky., 
made a business trip to Chicago during 
the week. While here he took occasion 
to call on friends. 


E. G. James, of the E. G. James 
Brokerage Co., Postal Telegraph Build- 
ing, Chicago, left last week on a busi- 
ness trip through the eastern states. 
He is expected back in the city the 
latter part of this week. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ending Jan. 14, 1928, with 
comparisons,, are reported as follows: 


Cor. week, 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1927. 


Cured meats, 1bs...16,396,000 12,507,000 13,923,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs...89,430,000 31,952,000 49,179,000 
Tard, 20s.....c.00. 8,564,000 5,504,000 7,471,000 


The opening of a by-product depart- 
ment is announced by Joseph F. Her- 
mann & Co., Chicago, to be conducted 
on a strictly brokerage basis. The new 
department will be in charge of Guy 
Fridley, widely known in the animal 
feed and fertilizer trade. 


witli 

WOLFF HOLDS OPEN HOUSE. 

It is human nature to distrust what 
one is not familiar with. 

Many misunderstandings between 
industries and consumers arose in the 
past because customers did not under- 
stand and appreciate the problems and 
the motives of those who served them. 
Industry generally is coming to appre- 
ciate more and more that it is good 
business to take the public into its 
confidence, to tell people what it is do- 
ing and trying to do, and to inform 
customers of the problems with which 
it has to deal. 

From time to time there have been 
reported in THE NATIONAL .PRO- 


VISIONER instances in which packers 
and others in the meat industry have 
held open house in their plants at 
which time care was taken to have on 
hand employees and others who could 
explain methods and answer questions 
that might be asked regarding proc- 
esses and products. 

The Chas. Wolff Packing Co., 
Topeka, Kan., was among those who 
entertained the public during the holi- 
days. This company held its open 
house on Dec. 21 in the wholesale mar- 
ket at Topeka. Invitations were ex- 
tended to the retail meat and grocery 
trades, the Topeka Chamber of Com- 
merce, all civic organizations, the local 
unit of the National Guard, and the 
leading business men of the city to 
visit the plant on this night. 

The response was generous. The 
guests were met at the door and con- 
ducted to an elaborate and complete 
display of all of the products manu- 
factured at the plant and then to the 
beef cooler where fancy dressed and 
official U. S. graded cattle carcasses 
were on display. 

Following a view of the exhibits a 
cafeteria style luncheon was served. 
This consisting of hot breakfast sau- 
sage patties, an assortment of lunch- 
eon items including boiled ham, various 
types and kinds of cheese, hot frank- 
furts and all the accessories including 
coffee, buns, bread, pickles, olives, mus- 
tard, etc. During the evening music 
was furnished by an orchestra com- 
posed largely of Wolff employees. 

In commenting on the affair, C. G. 
Black of the company had the follow- 
ing to say: “The large attendance, 
including men of affairs, such as 
Mayor Rigby and other city and state 
officials, contributed to a better under- 
standing of our business by the public 
and a greater appreciation of the part 
our plant is playing in the economic 
upbuilding of the city. It was very 
much worth while.” 


enn 
SEASONING SALESMEN MEET. 


Impressing salesmen with the value 
of their product, that honest goods can 
be sold to honest men by honest 
methods, and that salesmanship be- 
gins with “No,” hence the need for 
salesmen, were some of the reasons why 
the A. C. Legg Packing Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., brought its salesmen 
together in a second annual sales con- 
vention held at the factory December 
29 and 30, 1927. 

The two-day convention was punc- 
tuated with a banquet, the principal 
speakers at which were A. C. Legg of 
Jacksonville, Fla., who talked on “The 
Old Plantation Flavor;” J. V. Cowart, 
secretary-treasurer of the company 
speaking on “Salt, Pepper and Sage,” 
Leon Cole president, discussed the 
value to the salesman of “Smiles;” and 
O. R. Dunn, vice-president and sales 
manager talked about “Bringing Home 
the Bacon.” 


The following salesmen attended the 
convention: George C. Anderson, Los 
Angeles; P. Hicks Cadle, Omaha; Roy 
K. Smith, Texas; B. W. Phillips, Ft. 
Smith, Ark.; C. L. Tittsworth, Balti- 
more; John Perry, Geneva, Ohio; J. 
Berry King, Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. 
Sheldon, Florida; E. G. Hagood, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Irving Cytron, New 
— and S. J. Caldwell, Montgomery, 

la. 


——_%-—— 
BRUSHES IN MEAT PLANT. 


Sanitary regulations require the use 
of brushes in considerable variety in 
the meat packing plant. The list in- 
cludes those made for cleaning equip- 
ment, carcasses, product, vats, tierces 
and barrels, casings, etc. 

In purchasing brushes for meat plant 
use, as in the case of other ap- 
pliances, better results will be obtained 
when brushes are purchased that are 
adapted for the particular use to which 
they are to be put. 

A new catalogue listing and illus- 
trating a large number of brushes par- 
ticularly designed for packinghouse use 
has been issued recently by the Me- 
chanical Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
Til. In it are included those brushes for 
use on different machines and washing 
devices as well as those designed for 
hand use. 

Packinghouse executives will find the 
catalogue valuable as a means of identi- 
fying the different types of brushes 
and determining the styles and de- 
signs particularly adapted to the special 
requirements and conditions existing in 
their plants. 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter 
at Chicago, New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, week ended Jan. 12, 1928. 


Jan. Jan, Jan. Jan. Jan, Jan. 
Oa ee ee eae 
Chicago ...... 50% 49 47 47% 46% 46% 
New York ....52 50% 50% 50 49 48 
Boston .......-50 50 50 49 48% 
Philadelphia ..53 51% 51 50% 49% 49 
Wholesale prices of carlots—Fresh 
centralized butter—90 score at Chicago: 


47 46% 45% 46% 46 45% 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
This Last Last 


—Since Jan. 1— 

week, week. year. 928. 1927. 

Chicago. 31,614 39,822 29,424 987,636 81,449 
N. Y. .. 40,043 44,258 44,480 101,552 105,447 
Boston . 15,179 10,109 8,261 30,673 20,112 
Phila. .. 14,505 18,740 15,064 37,662 37,025 
Total.101,341 112,929 97,229 257,523 244,033 


Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 


Same 
In Out On hand week-day 
Jan. 12. Jan.12. Jan.13. last year. 
Chicago ... 45,378 79,988 7,112,407 8,037,176 
New York. 64,87 89,625 6,398,297 3,691,546 
Boston ... 850 74,908 3,230,507 2,665,283 
Phila. .... 13,850 26,631 903,008 740,065 





Total ...124,952 271,152 17,644,219 15,184,070 


SULLIVAN DIVIDEND. 
Sullivan Packing Company of De- 
troit, Michigan, has declared its usual 
quarterly dividend of two per cent on 
the preferred stock of the company 
payable February 1, 1928, to the stock- 
holders of record January 20, 1928. 
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« ee CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 
Chicago Provision Markets Purchases of hogs by Chicago pedi 


ers for the week ending Thursday, 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY Jan. 19, 1928, with comparisons, were 
MARKET SERVICE as follows: 


CASH PRICES. FUTURE PRICES. 


Based on Actual Carlot Trading, Thursday, Official Board of Trade Range of Prices. Armour & Co 
January 19, 1928. SATURDAY, JANUARY 14, 1928. — Prov. 
Swi c Co 
Regular Hams. Low. Close. G. H. Hammond Co 
LARD— Morris & Co 
Wilson & Co 
_ ye 215 “02%, 202% Boyd-Lunham Co 
May ...123 9s 2. 12.20 Western Pkg. & Prov. 
iced Me fees ‘ Reberts & Oake 
Miller & Hart 
Independent Pkg. 
Brennan Pkg. Co........ 
Agar Pkg. C 


E288 


ay 
i 


WH D2 Se 3 IO DO 
#28 


ki 


Bact ase 10.90 Total 153,039 
e% 11.37% 
oF een TANT Elon > CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH 
MONDAY, JANUARY 16, 1928. 
High. Low. Close. MEATS 








sie de ana et 
«. -12.02% 12.05 11.97% 11.97% . 
Y .--12,20-22% 12.22% 12.17% 12.17% - . Rib roast, heavy end 

July ...12.37% 12.42% 12.35 12.35 Chuck Panet & 
CLEAR BELLIES— Steaks, round 
J 12.3714n Steaks, sirloin, first cut... 

a ata ic cane Steaks, porterhouse 
Mar. Seale aes 12.60ax Steaks. flank 
May ...12.85 12.85 2.8% 12.85 Beef stew, chuck... 
SHORT RIBS— Corned briskets, ° 
Jan 10.90n COmmek WIAGES ccccccwaccse . 
May : 11.40b Corned rumps, boneless.... 


July -..11.65 11.65 11.65 11.65 Lamb. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 17, 1928. 


EE 
Close. Le aed he 


11.85 Chops, shoulder ° 
11.97%4ax Chops, rib and loi 
%y 12.15 
1 12.35ax 
CLEAR ieee 
Jan. 
Mar. ...12.50 
May ...12.80 TE ; 2 
July ...13.00 3. E 2.97%ax Loins, whole, 8@10 av 
141 SHORT nins— as Loins, whole, 10@12 ay.. 
” ‘ Loins, whole, 12@14 av 
“Square Cut and Seedless. Jan. a a 10.90n Loins, whole, 14 and over 
D. 8S. Bellies* May ...11.37% 11.40 11.37% 11.40b LOPS 
ES one 11.65n Shoulders 
Butts : 


Shoulders" 
Chops, rib and loin 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1928. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 


11.87% 
12.00ax Hindquarters 
12.15b Forequarters 
12.37%4ax 

Shoulders 

Cutlets 

Rib and loin chops 


Butchers’ Offal. 
SHORT RIBS— 


Jan. caw 

May ye rane 11.42%ax 

eee eyo siete 11.65b 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 19, 1928. 


Open. igh. Low. Close. CURING MATERIALS. 
LARD— Bbls. 


Jan. - + 11.92% 92% 11. 90 ¥- 92%4b Nitrite of Soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago..... 9% 
if Mar. ..12.02% 2. 6 0214 12.02 Doubl efir It ee 

Extra Short Clears U 4 May ..12.20 2.2214 221% C rystals eelbwvaceneed nesteoes ." 

e 45 


Extra Short Ribs July 17312/49 Double refined nitrate of soda, f. o. b. 
a 








Tete let let fe Ee elie! 


Regular Plates > 4 8. S., carloads 
Clear Plates : 4, QLEAR BELLIES— Less than carloads, erannlated.. 
Jowl Butts Jan. Save fee | Ce ae . 
a. .- 12.55 2.58 be : oe ay pe Ibs., 1c more. 
| Pee rants if 12. oric a i 1 ds, dered, 
a eee 11.92% , “de iw A 12.9714n bbls. . seein thats a sabia ® 
Prime steam, loose 0744 ~ Crystals to powdered, 
SHORT RIBS— 5-ton lots or more 
Jan. saat ee 11.00b In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.. > 8% 
| eee reas chas 11.42%n Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbis.. - 5 
Pee ox ce suk 11.65b In ton lots, gran. or powdered, 


DML aetSee% seuancn eT TTS Per ee - 5 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 20, 1928. Salt— 


Open. High. a Cone, ve ee lots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
LARD— Medium, car lots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago, 
Jan. ..11.9714 12.05 11.97% 12.05b bulk 2 
Mar. .... weece vseee 12.10-12%4b Rock, carlots, per ton, £.0.b. Chicago.. 
May .12. 25 12.30-321%4 12.25 12.30-3214 Sugar— 
A ~r A July .12.47% 12.50 12.47% 12.50b Raw sugar, 96 basis, f. o. b. New 
HAN & COMPANY gar, ’ 
dal CLEAR BELLIBS— getleans ai eh 
SALLE STREET aa ae saan 12.47%4b Se eee jae ile pt 
ee ee Se ee | (nme and invert. New Yorks 
ss oeses wetee 13.05b = granulated . 0. b. 


SHORT RIBS— 


i/ sash hen dheohantachenhest! 


i nea! curing sugar, ad ». bags, 
a abes ecene opens 11.12%b b. Reserve, +» less 

oray “11.50 i , % — curing sugar, Ib. pani 
WG Sscecs ee ee : f. o. b. Reserve, La., less 2%." 


rd 20 ees et st et et et 0 St et et tee 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 
Week ending 


rime native steers......2é% 
Prin nativ e steers..... --20 
Medium 
Heifers, good 


find quarters, 
Fore quarters, choice. . . 


Steer Loins, No. 1 
Steer Loins, No. 2 
Steer Short Loins, No. 1. 
Steer Short Loins, No. ace 
Steer Loin Ends ra 
Steer Loin Ends, No. 2.. 
Cow Loins 

Cow Short Loins 

Cow Loin Ends :. 
Steer Ribs, No. 

Steer Ribs, = M ahieae | 
Cow Ribs, No. 1. 

Cow Ribs, N 

Cow Ribs, No. 3 

Steer Rounds, No. 1 
Steer Rounds, No. 2 
Steer Chucks, No. a. 
Steer Chucks, No. 2 
Cow Rounds 

Cow Chucks 

Steer Plates 

Medium Plates 


Briskets, No. 
Steer Navel Ends 
Cow Navel Ends 
Fore Shanks 

Hind Shanks 


strip Loins, No. 2 
Sirloin Butts, No. 
Sirloin Butts, No. 
Beef Tenderloins, 
Beef Tenderloins, 


Shoulder Clods 

Hanging Tenderloins ... 
Beef Produets. 

Brains (per 1b.) 

Hearts 

Tongues 

Sweetbreads 

Ox-Tail, 

Fresh Tripe, 

Fresh Tripe, H 

Livers 

Kidneys, 


Choice Carcass 
Good Carcass 

Good Saddles 
Good Backs 


Brains, each 
Sweetbreads 
Calf Livers 


Choice Lambs 


Choice Saddles .. 
Medium Saddles 


per lb 
Lamb Tongues, 
Lamb Kidneys, per Ib... 


Heavy Sheep 

Light Sheep 

Heavy Saddles 

Light Saddles ... 
eae 
Light Fores 


Mutton Stew 
Sheep Tongues, each. 
Sheep Heads, each 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 
Pork Loins, 8@10 Ibs. av.  @15 


— 


899993999 
SOCAnoauaca 


= 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. carton.... 
Country style sausage, fresh in link 
Country style sausage, fresh in vo 
Country style sausage, smoked.... 
Mixed sausage, 


Frankfurts in hog casings.. 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice, 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice 
Bologna in beef middles, choice 
Liver sausage in hog bungs 

Liver sausage in beef rounds 

Head cheese 

New England luncheon ~ aad 
Minced luncheon specialty 

Tongue sausage 

BE PIG o 5 Five 'kS se eck cis a cg ceewe 
Polish sausage 


DRY SAUSAGE. 

Cervelat, choice, in beg a 
Thuringer Cervelat. 
Warmer ...000 
ee ese es 

B. C. Salami, choice. 
ea Salami, choice in hog bungs.... 

C. Salami, new condition 

Ae, choice, in hog middles 
Genoa a Salami 
Pepperoni ° 
Mortadella, — new condition 
Capicolli . 
Italian style hams 
Virginia hams . 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 3 to Crate. ..cccccccccccce --+-$6.50 
Large tins, 1 to crate 7.5 
Frankfurt style “me. in sheep casings— 
Small tins, 2 to cra 


Frankfurt style sausage in pork casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate 
Large tins, 1 to crate 
Smoked link sausage in pork casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crat a 
Large tins, 1 to cra 
SA USAGE. “MATERIALS. 
Regular pork trimmings.. 
Special lean pork trimmings. 
Extra lean pork trimmings.. 
Neck bone trimmings 
Pork cheek meat 
Pork hearts 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy) 
Boneless chucks 
Shank meat 
Beef trimmings 
Beef hearts 
Beef cheeks (trimmed) 
Dr. canner cows, 300 lbs. and up 
Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and uw @10% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 500@700 lbs 12% @12% 
Beef tripe 4 4 
Cured pork tongues (can trim.)....... 14 @14% 
(These are prices to wholesalers, on material 
packed in new slack barrels for shipment.) 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B, CHICAGO) 
Beef Casin 


Demestio rounds, 180 pack 
Domestic rounds, —_ pack 
Wide export rounds 
Medium export rounds 
Narrow export rounds 
No. 1 weasands 
No. 2 weasands........ pama<.e cere ; 
zo. 1 domestie bungs 
‘0. 


Selected wide middles 
Dried — 
1 


QOHHOH8 
RRABSRS 


pea oh 
8Sas oo 


6/ 
Hog Casings: 
Narrows, per 100 yds 
Narrows, meds., per 100 yds.. 
Mediums, per 100 yds 
Wides, per 100 yds 
Export bungs 
Large prime bungs 
Medium prime bungs 
Small prime bungs 
MI DEG SKE eh ade teas easikn eds 
Stomachs -06@ .08 
Quotations for ‘large lots. Smaller quantities at 
usual advance. 


VINEGAR PICKLED enna ™ 

Regular tripe, 200-lb. 

Honeycomb tripe, 200- ay 

Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200: Ib. bbl 

Pork feet, 200-lb. bbl 

Pork tongue, 200-1b. bbl 

Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-lb. bbl 

Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
Mess pork, regu 30.00 
Family back pork, 20 to” 34 pieces 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces...... 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces 
— _s ede Hb SE RMO ORO an eiesees ‘ 
pork .... 
Plate beef ee 
Bxtra plate beef, “200° Ib. bis... Wsawsew's 


el el I dad ed 


99958 HHH OO 
sear 
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COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoeps.$1.60 1 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. 1.8244@1 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. 1.80 1 
White oak ham tierces 3. 
Red oak lard tierces.. 37% @2. 
White oak lard tierces. 57% @2. 


OLEOMARGARINE. 

Highest grade natural color animal fat 

margarine in 1 lb. cartons, rolls or 

prints, f.o.b. Chicago @25 
White animal fat margarine in 1 Ib. 

cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago @21% 
Nut margarine, 1 lb. cartons, f.0.b. Chi- @17 

ca 


(30 “and 60 Ib. solid packed tubs, 
le per lb. less.) 

Pastry oleomargarine, 60 - Ib. 

f.o.b. Chicago . 

DRY SALT MEATS. 

Extra short clears 
Extra short ribs 
Short clear middles, 60-lb. avg 
Clear bellies, 18@20 1b: 
Clear bellies, 
Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs 
Fat backs, 10 
Fat backs, 
Regular plates 
Butts 

WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Regular hams, fancy, 14@16 
Skinned hams, fancy, 16@18 ibe en” 
Standard regular hams, 12@14 lbs. @23 
Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. @16% 
Standard bacon, 10@12 lbs 314— 
Standard bacon, 12@14 lbs 31% 
Coo! hams, choice, skin on, surplus 


a... 
Cooked name, choice, skinned, 
— “hams, * choice, skinless, * surplus 
t 


Cooked picnics, skin on, surplus fat off 
Cooked picnics, skinned, surplus fat off 
Cooked loin roll, 

ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime lard oil 
Extra winter strained 
Extra lard 1 


No. 1 lard oil.. 

No. 

Acidless tallow Oil.........seeeeeeeee 
Pure neatsfoot oil 

Extra neatsfoot oil 

No. 1 neatsfoot oil 

20° CT neatsfoot oil 


LARD (Unrefined). 
Prime, steam, cash, tierces 
Prime, steam, loose. 
Leaf, raw 
Neutral lard 
LARD (Refined). 
Pure lard, kettle rendered, per lb 
Pure lard, tierces 
Compound 
OLEO OIL AND STHARINE. | 
Oleo oil, ¥%@1 
Dleo stocks 
Prime No. 1 oleo oil. 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil. 


Prime oleo stearine, edible. 


% 
TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre. @ 9% 
Prime packers, 
No. 1 tallow, basis 10% f.f.a., 42 titre. 84@ 8% 
No. 2 tallow, basis 40% f.f.a., 40 titre. 
Qhoice white grease, max. 4% acid, 
loose, Chicago 
B-White grease, max. Hind acid 
Yellow grease, ge rg ee eceeees 
Brown grease, 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oil 4 By f.o.b. 
Valley points, nom., mpt 
White, deodorized in pbis. wy peer Chi- 

g 114%@12 
Yellow, deodorized, BP bbls. . --114%@12 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.o. b.. *nom.@ 38% 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills @ 9% 
Soya bean oil, seller’s tank, f.o.b. coast, 

nominal . 9 
oo oil, seller’s ‘tank, “to.b. coast 8%@12 
Refined in bbls.. c.a.f.. Chicago, nom. .10144@10% 

FERTILIZERS 
Blood, unground and ground 
Hoofmeal 
Ground fertilizer tankage, 10% 
Ground fertilizer — 6 to 9%.. 
Ground raw bone, per ton 3 
Ground steam bone, per ton 
Unground steam bone, per ton 
Unground bone tankage, per ton. @24.00 

HORNS, HOOFS » AND BONES. 

No. 1 horns, 75 lb. average per ton.$185.00@200.00 
No. 2 horns, 40 Ib. a per ton = yt ey 00 
No. 3 horn evs boacccce ern 
Hoofs, black and. ‘striped. . 

Hoofs, white 

Round shin "benia. heavies 
Round shin bones, lights and med.. 
Heavy flats 

Light) flats 

Thigh bones, heavies 
Thigh bones, light and med.. 
Buttock bones 





33555355 


spengazasal 
RSSARRSSS3° 
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Retail Section 


Speeding Up Service Pleases Customers 
and Cuts Costs 


Customers of retail stores are 
demanding more and better serv- 
ice today than ever before. They 
want what they want when they 
want it, and it is up to the mer- 
chant to satisfy them in this re- 
spect or lose their goodwill and 
business. 

Rendering the kind of service 
that is desired today costs money 
—much more than it should un- 
less care is taken to perform 
operations in a systematic, stand- 
ardized manner and thought and 
study are given to keep costs low. 


The delivery service is one of 
the most costly services rendered 
by the retail meat dealer. But 
even here there are opportunities 
for savings in many instances. A 
careful arrangement of routes 
and order and system within the 
store will do much to get cus- 
tomers’ orders to them on time 
and prevent delay and extra 
costs. 


In the following article a west- 
ern retailer tells how he reduced 
costs in his delivery department 
and is giving customers more 
prompt and better service. He 
finds it pays to keep his delivery 
vehicles busy and not permit 
them to stand idle. 


Cutting Delivery Costs 
By Willis Parker. 

The Alta Market, Denver, Colo., has 
not only speeded up the delivery sys- 
tem, but reduced the costs of the 
service by a new plan of handling the 
trucks and the routing, according to 
Mr. R. W. Wood, manager. 

Under the old system, the firm did 
not own the delivery trucks. They 
were owned by the drivers who were 
paid a certain amount for the service 
and who followed definite schedules of 
departure and covered certain and 
definite routes. When business was 
slightly under normal, the drivers had 
less work to do and more time to loaf 
around the store, getting into other 
people’s way and generally making 
themselves somewhat inconvenient. 

Speeding Deliveries Saves Money. 

Under the new system, the company 
owns the trucks, hires the drivers, has 
no definite schedule of departure times 
and gives no definite route to any one 
man. The first man back gets the 


next load out regardless of direction. 

“The labor element is the most ex- 
pensive part of the delivery system,” 
explains Mr. Wood. “Hence it is to 
our advantage to keep the drivers 
busy, even if the trucks wear out 
faster as a result of more continuous 
usage. That’s why we make money 
speeding up our deliveries and ex- 
plains why every order is put up im- 
mediately it is received and is made 
ready for the trucks.” 

Perhaps we should digress a moment 
to explain the “interior” workings of 
the order department and this will 
better explain the necessity of adopt- 
ing the present method of handling 
the trucks and their drivers. : 

When a telephone order comes in, 
the clerk on the ’phone writes it up 
immediately in triplicate. The original 
and carbon are sent, by means of a 
small carrier system, to the cashier’s 
desk on the balcony where they are 
removed from the tube and dropped 
down a chute into the shipping de- 
partment under the balcony. Here 
they are taken immediately by the 
shipping clerk and his assistants and 

ed. 


Orders Filled Promptly. 

The second .carbon is held in the 
salesman’s order book for reference in 
case the original and first carbon 
should become lost. If there is any 
question about the credits, the cashier 
can look it up while the order is in her 








This Is Service 


More business handled with- 
out increasing the delivery fleet. 

Every order ready for delivery 
thirty minutes after being re- 
ceived. 

Deliveries before customers 
expect them—sometimes within 
twenty-five or thirty minutes. 

This is service. 

It is what one retailer is doing. 

Such quick filling and delivery 
of orders may not be necessary 
or desirable in many cases, but 
the results this dealer is securing 
indicate what is possible when 
store and delivery methods are 
systemized. 

Poor service keeps many re- 
tailers from progressing. And in 
no department is the service so 
liable to be poor as in the de- 
livery. 

But even here causes for com- 
plaint can be eliminated if a 
sincere effort is made to correct 
the conditions that make the 
complaints possible. 























hands. Otherwise, she merely drops jt 
into the chute. 

If there is a meat order on the slip, 
the slip is taken to the meat de 
ment as soon as the groceries i 
been put up and placed in their boxes, 

In the first place, the shippi 
clerks fill the order and place = 
item in a little bin along with the 
order sheet. Then the checker checks 
the goods into one of the boxes and 
ae the box number on the order 
slip. 

When the slip is taken to the meat 
department, it carries the box number 
so as soon as the meat orders are 
filled, it requires very little time and 
effort to place the meat with the 
groceries in the proper box. 

While he is checking the goods into 
the boxes, the checker sorts them in 
accordance with the directions, en. 
deavoring to bunch as many of them 
in the same region as he can. Then 
he places the boxes on the platform 
and they are ready for the first truck 
in. The truck may have been in the 
northern part of the city, but the next 
delivery, as pin by the checker, 
may be in the southern part of town. 


Seven Trucks Operated. 

It makes no difference where, he 
takes what is ready for him and awey 
he goés. The load may be delivered in 
half an hour, or it may take him 
two hours to complete the task, but 
regardless of the time or the mileage, 
he returns to the store as quickly as 
he can to take the next load available. 

“We run seven trucks,” Mr. Wood 
explained, “and they are leaving here 
every half hour, on an average, from 
7 o’clock in the morning until 7 o’clock 
at night. While we have schedules of 
deliveries every hour or every two 
hours, according to the districts, we 
do not abide by them. 

“For example, if we have a prescribed 
delivery for 10 o’clock and there isa 
load ready at 9:30 o’clock, we do not 
wait, but load up a truck and start it 
out. By 10 o’clock another load may 
be ready. Directions mean little and 
we pay little attention to them. 

“For example, if we had a prescribed 
delivery into the No. 1 District at 10 
o’clock, another in No. Two District at 
the same hour, it might be that we 
would not have enough orders from 
District No. 1 to make a truck load 
and that truck would be running at 4 
loss. By giving that merchandise to 
No. 2 truck, it gives the driver a 
load, even at 9:30 o’clock, perhaps, and 
he can cover the two districts with 
speed and give the customers in those 
districts better service. 

“In the meantime enough orders 
might have accumulated from the two 
districts to make a second truck load 
by 10 o’clock. 


Orders Ready in Thirty Minutes. 

“We always get the merchandise t0 
the customer by the time she desires 
it, as mentioned in the order, but we 
most frequently get it to her before 
she expects it. 

“Of course we sometimes slip up @ 
the system when we have C.O.D. or 
and arrive at.the house before the 
customer expected us to. She = 
be home, but the driver does not leave 
the order unless he knows the cls& 
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r pretty well and desires to take 
i vaence. He generally brings the 
order back to the store and it goes 
out on the next load, which is probably 
a half hour afterwards and will reach 
the customer at the time expected. 

“Every order is ready within half 
an hour, as a rule. Most frequently 
it is ready for the driver within fifteen 
minutes of the time we receive it by 
telephone. If a truck is leaving about 
that time, the customer may get her 
merchandise within twenty or twenty- 
five minutes of the time she gave the 
order and it is a pleasant surprise to 
receive such speedy service. 

“Now, when business slackens down 
a bit, we set the drivers, who are wait- 
ing for a load, to other work—sacking 
potatoes, for example—and utilize all 
of their time. We are doing far more 
business now with the same _ seven 
trucks than we did a couple of years 
ago under the old system when we re- 
quired the services of seven trucks and 
drivers. With the same number of 
trucks and men now, we are doing more 
business which is evidence that we 
nave lowered our delivery costs and 
are giving speedier service.” 


rs 
NEWS OF THE RETAILER. 
Jerry Craycroft Meat Market, 


Assumption, Ill., was damaged by fire 
recently to the extent of $1,000. 

Clyde Hough has sold his meat mar- 
ket at Eldora, Ia., to Henry Hoelscher. 

The meat market of Frank Fogel, 
Owensboro, Ky., was recently damazed 
by fire. 

Clarence & Engvold Boardsen have 
purchased the Dock Meat Market at 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 

0. J. Backlund has sold his meat 
market at Holt, Minn., to H. P. Larson. 

The J. L. Frye Meat Market on West 
Laurel St., Independence, Kans., has 
been purchased by Gordon & Doss. 

C. Magness, 520 E. Park St., Olathe, 
Kas., has opened a new meat market. 

Wm. S. Giles has purchased the 
meat business of S. M. Garrett at 
Winchester, Kans. 

M. Boudreau and M. Schuman have 
opened a meat market in the Fletcher 
grocery at Purcell, Okla. 

Pale & Parkhurst have opened the 
City Meat Market at Vinita, Okla. 

Cora T. McCord has purchased the 
meat business of S. W. and A. McKay 
at Tranquility, Cal. 

Wm. Hoop has purchased the Wyn- 
gaarden Market at 10th St. and 
Maple Ave., Holland, Mich. 

J. C. Jaech has sold his meat and 
grocery business at Tacoma, Wash., to 
T. W. Meinert. 

The meat market of A. B. Webster, 
Waskom, Tex., was recently damaged 
by fire to the extent of $10,000. 

Carl Peters will open a new meat 
market in Edgerton, Wis. 

R. S. Simonds has sold his meat 
market at Olivet, Mich. to Ray 
Janousek. 

E. Swanson will open a new meat 
market in the Deu Bldg., Goleta, Cal. 
Henry Dieffenbacher will open a new 
branch of his Farmers’ Home Market 
in the Gullett Brothers’ grocery on 
West Main St., Calipatria, Cal. 

Shafer Bailey will open a grocery 
store and meat market on Choctaw 
Ave, Chickasha, Okla. 

Bossert Bros. will install a meat 
market in their grocery store at 
Webster City, Ia. 
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Tell This to Your Trade 


Under this heading will appear 
information which should be of 
value to meat retailers in educating 
their customers and building up 
trade. Cut it out and use it. 




















SPANISH STEAK. 


How many times have you had a 
customer in your store who was un- 
decided on what kind of meat to buy? 
The retailer who is on his toes and 
who is trying to give the best of serv- 
ice will aid such customers with sug- 
gestions for meat dishes that will ap- 
peal to them. Here is an unusual 
method of preparing steak that many 
housewives will be glad to have: 

Take a two-inch steak cut from the 
shoulder or the round. Cover it with 
sliced onions, pimento and green pep- 
per. Pour over it a small bottle of 
stuffed olives with the brine. Then add 
a can of tomato soup. Bake in a 
moderate oven for two hours. 


TOLEDO RETAILERS ELECT. 

The Toledo Retail Meat Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Toledo, O., at its regular 
meeting on January 12, elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year: 
President, P. J. Weiss; first vice- 
president, Gus Williamson; second vice- 
president, Frank Reber; treasurer, 
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Fred Boyson; master-at-arms, Louis F. 
Kreuger; inner guard, Jacon J. Schmidt; 
outer guard, Grover Carrell; trustees, 
Ernie Leirer, John Mlynarczyk and 
Charles W. Hesse. 

The indefatigable A. Weinandy, the 
mainspring of activities in the organi- 
zation, was, of course, re-elected sec- 
retary. 

The following committee was ap- 
pointed to arrange for the annual ban- 
quet: Charles W. Hesse, F. G. Lydorf, 
Gus Williamson, August Schmidt and 
Fred Boyson. 

A class of vocational training will be 
held on the second and fourth Wednes- 
days of each month which meat dealers, 
clerks and cutters are invited to attend. 

neni time 
FRED L. GRAHAM DIES. 

Fred L. Graham, president of the 
Chicago Central Retail Meat Dealers’ 
Association, and well known in national 
meat circles through his attendance at 
National Association conventions, died 
January 11 from pneumonia. 

Mr. Graham was completing his third 
term as president of the Chicago or- 
ganization. During this time is lead- 
ership was marked with many pro- 
gressive movements for the betterment 
of the industry in the city. His busi- 
ness ability and his knowledge of con- 
ditions in the trade were admired by 
all who knew him. Mr. Graham was 
57 years old. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats were quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern markets on Thursday, 


Jan. 19, 1928, as follows: 
Fresh Beef: 


CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA, 
STEERS (Hvy. Wt., 700 lbs. up): 
Choice Gaiden ais Moke cua ses da s-aicht RORNORIORRET. <= i500. $21,00@ 28.00 =: ss esiann 
10 





= (Lt. & Med. Wt., 700 lbs. dn.): 
h 


19.50@22. 


50 20.00@21.50 18.00@21.00 


MD ce cesiectececedbccsesiecctossce MMMNMRID,  <aevenactis pe reer ere 
EE hex tides sWisewasbade eee aGined oie 18.00@21.00 19.50@20.50 18.00@21.00 19.00@21.00 
STEERS (All Weights): 
EA ee ee er rr 16.00@18.00 18.00@19.50 16.00@18.00 16.00@18.00 
SY os ai600 sues aeeusaneades ncaa 14.00@16.00 17.00@18.00 pe er ae ea 
COWS: 
MAREE EVEPSEEAEE Rae etn ene ene 8 A 15.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 16.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 
MINE A pte cae ws gis ON screens OE ale ase od 13.50@15.00 14.00@15.00 15.00@16.00 14.00@15.50 
MED Soc das tiig tea sarees cas les 12.00@13.50 13.00@14.00 14.00@15.00 12.50@13.50 


RI ohne O20 K a eka Sanaa’ AVOUT OO: 5 ode 22.00@24.00  21.00@22.00 
Gontt o.0s2- 17.00@19.00 17.00@20.00 —19.00@21.00 —19.00@21.00 
Medium ... 14.00@17.00  16.00@17.00  16.00@19.00 —17.00@19.00 
Common 12.00@14.00  15.00@16.00  14.00@16.00 —14.00@16.00 





CALF CARCASSES (2): 





Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (30-42 Ibs.): 








18.00@19.00 
17.00@18.00 
16.00@17.00 
15.00@16.00 


ESE Sa EP PC Fe ee Ee 22.00@24.00 23.00@ 24.00 20.00@23.00 23.00@ 24.00 
Er eee ye ere 22.00@23.00 19.00@22.00 21.00@23.00 
LAMB (42-55 Ibs.): 
eR re era ee rey Sore 18.00@22.00 21.00@23.00 19.00@22.00 21.00@23.00 
| Re a yo re re eee 17.00@21.00 20.00@ 23.00 18.00@20.00 18.00@20.00 
LAMB (All Weights): ; is Ps 
ES toGobwacepeCeekeuensasge eee 18.00@21.00 17.00@21.00 16.00@20.00 18.00@20.00 
ME 6 0's Sewiirecccigss Wea a abe eve'ee's SU E:-——~S me ceeds |) Neewbuwene 16.00@17.00 ~ 
MUTTON (Ewes): 
ood .. te buena ae. 1 eS 12.00@14.00 13.00@15.00 15.00@17.00 13.00@14.00 
| ST or eee re Pere 10.00@12.00 11.00@13.00 13.00@14.50 12.00@13.00 
EE nd} wie elvs ie pw Weewea On UeeR NC 8.00@10.00 9.00@11.00 11.00@13.00 11.00@12.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 4. ee 
8-10 Ibs. 14.00@15.50 14.50@16.00 15.00@16.50 15.00@17.00 
10-12 Ibs. 13.50@15.00 14.50@16.00 14.00@15.50 15.00@17.00 
12-15 Ibs. 13.00@14.50 14.00@15.00 13.50@15.00 14.00@15.00 
15-18 lbs. 12.50@13.50 13.00@14.00 12.50@14.00 13.00@14.50 
18-22 lbs. 12.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 11.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 
SHOULDERS: bach ap is 
N. Y. Style—Skinned................. ok errr re 11.00@12.50 12.00@14.00 
PICNICS: 
et takin o 5 sa adis.caePokkuiee & won Obanws-s 11.00@12.50 12,00@13.00 12.00@13.00 
PE NU ath ad hovers s <45aeGdninare Kwaeieaens 11.00@12.50 11.00@12.50 11.50@12.00 
Pe ep EE CS enone SRIOPIS OR ik te ddeens 14.00@16.00 14.00@16.00 
SPARE RIBS: Half Sheets............. EC =) hansccdene. > smchbeuneh > seeevensaes 
TRIMMINGS: 
SEED hones od sng eccdeatserdeceestes Bie age leskend <5 candavdadk® ": edieasweeen 
PED HA AtAe sar ckutedgcewhedenedven sus ee G tence | weskachetenl | 2eeveurdes 


(1) Includes ‘‘skin on’’ at New York and Chicago. (2) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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“AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


In order to accommodate all the 
members of the Washington Heights 
Branch, New York State Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers, the regular meet- 
ing night has been changed from 
Tuesday to Wednesday evening. Here- 
after there will be but one meeting 
night a month, the second Wednesday, 
at the Subway building, 181st and St. 
Nicholas ave. At the meeting on 
Wednesday of last week the following 
officers were elected for the year 1928: 
President, C. Hembdt; first  vice- 
president, E. Schmelzer; second vice- 
president, F. Kunkel; third vice-presi- 
dent, R. Uttenwald; treasurer, A. De- 
Matteo; financial secretary, M. G. 
Lowenthal; corresponding secretary, 
Max Haas; warden, J. Berger; orator, 
C. Schuck; trustees, E. Wilson, F. Loeb, 
G. Schmitt, F. Lowing, C. Wertheimer, 
A. Dietzel, J. Dreyfuss, C. Maus and 
T. Krauser. 


A business meeting of the Ladies’, 


Auxiliary, New York State Association 
of Retail Meat Dealers, was held on 
Wednesday afternoon of last week. 
Plans for a number of social events 
were arranged. Among these was a 
lentil party to be 
afternoon, January 25, at which Mrs. 
O. Schaefer and Mrs. George Anselm 
will be hostesses. 

Another interesting meeting of the 
Jamaica Branch, New York State As- 
sociation of Retail Meat Dealers, was 
held Wednesday evening of last week. 
There were some demonstrations and 
talks. Steve Bitner was elected a two- 
year director and was also made vice- 
president. He, with Chris Roesel, 
president; Gus Fernquist, secretary; 
and Chris Fischer, treasurer, are the 
officers for the year 1928. On Wednes- 
day, January 25, the Branch will have 
an open ladies’ night at Sangerbund 
Hall, Jamaica, to which members of 
other branches are invited. There will 
be a special program with a showing 
of educational films. 

Retailers Get Grocery Charter. 

Another meeting of the proposed 
grocery organization of retail meat 
dealers was held on Monday evening of 
this week, at which there was a very 
good showing of those interested in the 
project. A tentative board of directors 
was chosen as follows: L. Baldwin, L. 
Brown, Sam Brown, Philip Gerard, Wil- 
liam Helling, A. Kaplan, Herman 
Kirschbaum, George Kramer, F. Lyke, 
L. Miller, Charles Raedle, Chris Roesel, 
Joseph Rossman, Charles Schuck and 
William Wood. A revised charter was 
read and approved, signed by the board 
and filed with the secretary of state. 
It was planned to issue one thousand 
shares of common stock at $100 per 
share, to be sold only to members of 
the Retail Meat Dealers’ Association, 
and to be limited to from one to ten 
shares per member. The charter is 
being issued in the name of Food Dis- 
tributors, Inc., and is a very broad one, 
which will permit a wide range of 
activities. 


held Wednesday- 


Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Berg, who have 
been attending all national conventions 
of the retail meat dealers since Mr. 
Berg was instrumental in forming a 
branch in Philadelphia, came to New 
York on Tuesday of this week to at- 
tend the funeral of Moe Loeb. 


Mrs. R. Schumacher, an active mem- 
ber of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, New York 
State Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, celebrated a birthday on Tues- 
day of last week. 

fe --- 

RETAIL LEADER PASSES ON. 

Another loss to the retail meat trade 
is chronicled in the passing of Moe 
Loeb, who died at his home in New 
York City on January 15th. Mr. Loeb, 
whose health began to fail about two 
years ago, was apparently getting 
along nicely when he suffered an at- 
tack of pneumonia early last week, 
from which he died on Sunday. 

Mr. Loeb was born on Suffolk Street, 
in the old seventeenth ward of New 
York City, in 1872, and attended school 
in that section. He comes from a fam- 
ily of retail meat dealers, his father 
having been in the business before him. 
His two brothers, Julius and Harry, are 
also retail meat dealers in this city. 

Moe Loeb started with his father on 
the lower East Side, later going with 
him to Long Island, where markets 
were opened in Hempstead, Arverne 
and other towns. At the time of his 
death ‘he was located in the Queens- 
borough Bridge Market at East 59th 
Street. Here he has been ably assisted 
for years by his wife, Carrie. 

He was president of the New York 
State Association of Retail Meat Deal- 
ers for two years, and was first vice- 
president of Ye Olde New York Branch 
at the time of his death. He was also 














MOE LOEB. 


Prominent New York Retailer who died 
January 15. 


January 21, 1928 


a member of the Knights of Pythias, 
The services were held from his home 
440 East 59th Street, on Tuesday after. 
noon, and the body was placed in g 
receiving vault in Mt. Carmel Ceme. 
tery, awaiting the completion of g 
mausoleum. 

In addition to Mrs. Loeb and the two 
brothers, he is survived by two sons, 
Albert and Leon. The former has beep 
studying music abroad, and is on his 
way home expecting to visit with his 
father before starting on a concert 
tour. It was the dream of Mr. Loeb’s 
life to see his son, who is an excep. 
tionally fine violinist, tour in concert, 
The younger son has finished at Dart. 
mouth college and is now studying law 
at Columbia. 

The day after his passing, January 
16, was to have been the thirtieth an- 
niversary of the wedding of Mr. and 
Mrs. Loeb. 

fe 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


H. O. Wetmore, head of the branch 
house department, Wilson & Company, 
Chicago, was in the city this week. 


Frank T. Boyd, New Zanesville Pro- 
vision Co., New Zanesville, Ohio, was 
a visitor to the city the latter part of 
last week. 


W. S. Johnston, beef cutting depart- 
ment, and O. M. Patterson, hotel de- 
partment, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
are visitors to the city this week. 


Some of the young women in the 
central office of Swift & Company ten- 
dered a luncheon last Saturday at 
Zucca’s to Miss Louise Kuppens, of the 
credit department, who is to be mar- 
ried in the near future. 


The trade was shocked last week to 
learn of the sudden passing of Leon 
C. Weinstock after a short illness at 
the Murray Hill Hospital. Mr. Wein- 
stock was sixty years old and was born 
in Germany. He came to this country 
when young and entered the retail meat 
business at an early age. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, one daughter and 
three sons. 


Following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, poultry 
and game seized and destroyed in the 
city of New York during the week 
ending January 7, 1928: Meat—Man- 
hattan, 450 lbs.; Queens, 15 Ibs.; total, 
465 lbs. Fish—Manhattan, 1,132 Ibs. 
Poultry and game—Manhattan, 94 lbs. 


Following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, poul- 
try and game seized and destroyed in 
the city of New York during the week 
ending January 14, 1928: Meat— 
Brooklyn, 12 lbs.; Manhattan, 2,53) 
Ibs.; Bronx, 4 lbs.; Richmond, 1 bj 
total, 2,552 Ibs. Fish—Manhattan, 10 
lbs. Poultry and game — Manhattan, 
og Ibs.; Queens, 60 lbs.; total, 2,153 

s. 


Se 
If meats get wet and slimy in you 
ice box; write \to Retail Editor, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago. 
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By-Products in the 
Packing Industry 


By RUDOLF A. CLEMEN 


The American meat-packing industry has 
furnished one of the most interesting examples 
of developing by-product operation. Dr. 
Clemen, Assistant Director of Armour’s Live- 
stock Bureau, is thoroughly familiar with the 2 
picturesque phases and diversity - oo ac- TEES QQ > 
tivity. In this book he presents the subject Neen N ° 
in ovell detail and discusses the economic and: 3 Full Automatic 


technical phases more thoroughly than has vs saedan ae, lie gdesoe-ran tae 
ever been done before. available in capacities ranging from one- 

Hides and skins, wool and hair, soap, Na\j : half to eight tons refrigeration per 
pharmaceuticals, fats and oils, glue, gelatin, ‘. twenty-four hours. 


h hol £ b d £ *" This machine has a very definite place in 
and t e Wao ‘Tenge © y-pro ucts irom =) the provision market or small creamery. 
thyroid glands to tennis strings have been . Whether you own a York or not, you are 
traced through the stages of their manufac- paying the price in terms of inconvenience, 


: ‘ ‘ lost sales and inability to properly display 
phng discussed from the economic ae vant tae, Wii tex tal ahaainatinns dod 


prices. No obligation. 
$4.00 at your bookstore 
or $4.15 postpaid from 

















js ‘ - ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
The University of Chicago Press 


5750 Ellis Avenue Chicago a OAR. 














A. C. Wicke Mfg. Co. F. C. ROGERS 


Reliable Butcher Fixtures and Supplies BROKER 


Special attention given to cork and cement 


refrigerators Provisions 


Cold storage installations and complete market 
equipment 








Philadelphia Office 
NEW YORK CITY Ninth & Noble Streets 


Main Office and Factory: 
ice and Factory New York Office 


406 Eas St. 
Salesrooms: Phone Atwater 0880 for all Bronx Branch 
425-485 E. 102nd St. Branches 739 Brook Ave. New York Produce Exchange 





























George Ke rn, Inc. Wholesale Provisioners 


11th Ave., 40th to 41st Sts. 
Manufacturers of NEW YORK CITY 


High Grade Bologna, Sausages, Hams, Bacon, Pure Lard 























They Sell on Sight O TI Ss 9 Delicious! 
Frankfurters : 
Corned Beef, BoiledHam YF m8 
hond Cheeses, Sivet tnaf - Ready toEat Meats Food Shops Served 
elicatessens——iviea arkets——F 00: ops erve 


Tongue, Bacon, Bolognas 3rd AVE, AT 127th ST., NEW YORK 


= Samaroo 

















THE 


NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
Steers, a 


Cows, m 
Bulls, light. * medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


Calves, veals, prime, 100 Ibs 
Calves, common to medium, 
bs. 


$17.50@18.00 
14.00@15.75 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, prime, 100 lbs $13.75@14.00 
Lambs, culls, 100 Ibs. 9.00@10.00 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, heavy 
Hogs, medium 
Hogs, 120 lbs 


®OHH8 
Ne S@ 
SSSRs 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Pigs, 
Pigs, 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 


rete DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600 

Native choice year! ~y 400i@ 00 Ibs. 
Western steers, @800 1 

Texas steers, 400@600 

Good to choice heifers 

Good to choice cows 

Common to fair cows 

Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 


inds and ribs.... 
— and ribs.... 4 


Bolognas 

Rolls, reg., 6@8 Ibs. avg 

Rolls, reg., 4@6 lbs. avg 

Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. avg 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. avg 

Shoulder clods........... eecccceccsesecs 


DRESSED CALVES. 


SMOKED MEATS. 


8@10 Ibs. avg 

» 10@12 Ibs. avg 
Hams, 12@14 lbs. avg 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. avg 
Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. 
Rollettes, 6@8 lbs. avg 
Beef tongue, light 
Beef tongue, heavy 


neless 
Pioklea Pellies. ‘8@id Pes Saas cause -.18 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed. 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’ 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Sweetbreads, veal 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef 

Oxtalls 


28¢e 


a pound 
a pound 
8 pound 
a pair 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 ser 
average 

Pork tenderloins, fresh 

Pork tenderloins, frozen 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. avg 14 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg.... 

Butts, boneless, 4 

Butts, regular, Western 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg. 19 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 Ibs. avg 21 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 
average 12 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 

Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean.... 

Spare ribs, fresh 14 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


eg shin gi avg. 48 to 50 lbs. 


per 1 

Black hoofs, — ton 

Striped hoofs, per ton 

White hoofs, per ton 

Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 lbs., per 
100 pieces 

Horns, avg. 74% oz. and over, No. 

Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 

Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


Shop fat 

Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. 


Whole. Ground. 
Allspice 

Cinnamon 

Cloves 

Coriander 

Ginger 


Pepper, 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 914-124 12-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 Veals.. 3.50 Hi 95 4.15 5.30 
Prime No. 2 Veals.. 3.30 3.90 5.05 
Buttermilk No. 1.... 3.15 BMD cece 
Buttermilk No. 2.... 2.95 3.55 
Branded Gruby 2.00 2.55 
Number 3.... eee At Value 


3.30 


CURING MATERIALS. 
Dbl. 


Bags 
In lots of less than 25 bbis.: Bbls. per lb. 
Double refined saltpetre, granulated.. 6c 5%ec 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystal 7%c 7c 
Double refined large crystal saltpetre 8%c 8c 
Double refined nitrate soda, granu- 
lated ........ eves 46 Sige 
In 25 barrel lots: 
Double refined saltpetre, granulated... 5%c 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystal 74c 
Double refined saltpetre, large crystal 8c 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated 3%c 


53c¢ 
Tk%e 
8c 


3%c 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED, 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 


Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib...25 @31 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb...23 @28 
Western, 48 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb.. +23 @27 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib.. @26 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib.. 2 @26 

Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—prime to fcy.—12 to box: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib.. .33 @36 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. .30 : 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...29 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...27 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...27 

Fowls—frozen—dry pkd.—fair to good—12 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., Ib 25 
Western, 55 to 59 Ibs., 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., Ib 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs., lb 

Ducks— 

Maryland, prime 

Squabs— 
White, 11 to 12 lbs. to dozen, per lb. :y 
Prime, dark, per dozem.............. 


ss 
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LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, per lb., via express...31 
Geese, via express 

Turkeys 

Pigeons, per pair, via freight or express 


BUTTER. 
Creamery, extras (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (90 to 91 score) 
Creamery, seconds 
Creamery, lower grades 


Extras, 
Extra 


gathered 
firsts 


Checks 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered per 
100 Ibs. 


Ammonium sulphate, double bags, per 
ork 


100 lbs. f. a.s. New 
Blood, dried 15-16% per unit 


~! scrap, weet 11% ammonia, 
P. L. f. 0. b. fish factory 
aa guano, cine 13@14% ammonia, 
10% B. P. L 4. 


Fish scrap, acidulated, om, ammonia, 3% 
A, P. A. £,0.0: Ga factery. 0: .0% 
Soda Nitrate, in bags, 100 Ibs. spot.. @2. 
Tankage, aoe 10% ammonia, 15% 
Be Ws Be WR sc nvscsvcessd catvcacste 5.10 & 10 
Tankage, hn cot 9@10% ammonia. .4.50 & 106 


Phosphates, 
ap meai, steamed, 3 and 50 bags, per 
on 


4.50 & Sie 


@32.00 


Poors phosphate, bulk, f.o. b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton.. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton.. 
Beef. 
50% unground 
60% unground 


Meat Scraps, Ground. 


Cracklings, 
Cracklings, 








Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 

407 East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 














Lincoln Farms Product: 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers of 


Bones PAT sii 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 
Office: 407 E. 31st St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J: 
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